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THE WEEK, 

Tue Speech from the Throne which opened 
Parliament on Tuesday could hardly avoid being an 
uninteresting document ; for the part which deals with 
the war is of necessity neither novel nor pleasant 
reading, and the part which deals with other matters is 
completely overshadowed by the necessities of the 
crisis. “ The time is not propitious for any domestic 
reforms which involve a large expenditure.” That is 
perfectly true. One of the domestic reforms thus 
excluded is the provision of Old Age Pensions. A Bill 
is promised to amend the laws governing limited 
liability companies, but not much is to be expected from 
a measure inspired by the Lord Chancellor. If only it 
could be drawn by the Lord Chief Justice! There is 
also to be a Bill to lessen railway accidents, but Lord 
Claud Hamilton, who addressed the Great Eastern 
Railway Company on Tuesday, does not regard it as 
very serious, 


THE debate on the Address which began on 
Tuesday is gradually revealing the political issues of the 
war. The speeches of Lord Salisbury and his nephew 
were very distressing to serious-minded people of all 
parties, and the former drew a hot attack from Lord 
Rosebery. _ Sir Robert Reid’s truly splendid speech and 
Mr. Brodrick’s incoherent reply were the features of 
Wednesday. Sir Charles Dilke took up the tale on 
Thursday with a long and carefully chosen criticism 
of the War Office. Mr. Wyndham did better for the 
Government than any previous speaker. His warmth 
did not degenerate into passion. He saw that answers 
and not debating points or party retorts are needed. 
The Government has the information and the responsi- 
bility, and the time has come for the first account of 
their stewardship to be rendered. Sir Edward Grey’s 
speech was marked by his usual ability, though it fur- 
nished in our view no adequate reason for the declara- 
tion that he would support the amendment. 


LorD SALIsbuRY, in the course of his extraordinary 
speech on Tuesday, tried to throw as much blame as 
possible upon the British Constitution. According to 
him the Treasury “ has gradually acquired the power of 
governing every part of the administration. By means 
of the exercise of the power of the purse, it claims a 
voice in all the decisions of administrative authority.” 
This is an amazing statement, especially when it is 
coupled with the assurance that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer “ has acted with great judgment and mode- 
ration.” A Prime Minister who thinks that big guns go 
about in piano cases cannot expect his obiler dicta upon 
the workings of the Constitution to be accepted as an 
excuse for the failures and blunders of the Cabinet over 
which he presides. We are glad, however, to see that 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach has put himself right in the 
eyes of the House of Commons and the country without 
any loss of time. His words are perfectly explicit :— 

“It is necessary for me to say that from the very beginning 
of this matter neither the Treasury, nor the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has in any way stinted any preparations or any 
expenditure which were thought necessary by the Cabinet with 
regard to this war. All these statements with regard to myself 
are absolutely untrue.” 


We are truly thankful that the Colonial and Foreign 
Offices have been so completely baulked in their con- 
temptible design of making a scapegoat of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


A most serious situation has arisen from the failure 
of the second attempt to relieve Ladysmith and the 
withdrawal of Sir Redvers Buller’s force to the south 
bank of the Tugela. The capture of Spion Kop gave rise 
to hopes which have now been dispelled. The details of 
the heavy fighting which occurred are still somewhat 
obscure ; but it is now clear that Spion Kop was not 
what it appeared, and the fatal results of the absence of 
good maps of this difficult country are apparent. We 
know that the position was untenable, and that every 
preparation had been made by the Boers to render it so. 
We also know that the defence was maintained 
with magnificent gallantry. Spion Kop was held as 
long as was possible, and a terrible list of casualties— 
of which the supplementary list of 200 missing pub- 
lished on Thursday confirms the Boer account of the 
number of prisoners captured—attests the severity of 
the fighting and the determined resistance offered by 
the British Infantry. The withdrawl of the whole of 
Sir C. Warren’s force behind the Tugela was skilfully 
accomplished by the morning of the 27th ult., and 
the decision was doubtless wise ; but, having regard to 
the extreme gravity of his step, General Buller’s con- 
gratulations on the success of the operation appeared 
out of place. 


TueEreport that General Buller has affirmed his power 
to relieve Ladysmith, and that he has taken a definite 
step in this direction, is scarcely credible, although Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s telegram on Friday to the Morning 
Post asserts that a third attempt is to be made. His 
second attempt, far better conceived and better 
executed than the first, has equally failed with 
deplorably heavy losses, and the natural strength 
of the positions held by the Boers has received 
immense artificial development. This is the situa- 
tion with which Lord Roberts has to deal; and 
it is certainly not probable that he will direct a 
large portion of his newly arrived troops to Natal. 
The indications are that he is reinforcing the 
centre and that the Sixth Division is to co-operate 
with Generals French and Gatacre. We do not 
know with any accuracy what are the resources 
in food and ammunition remaining to Sir G., 
White, and, while we can securely count upon the 
endurance and the resisting power of his gallant 
garrison, we are now bound to contemplate the loss of 
Ladysmith with the military and political results which 
this loss must entail. If however the reports of a 
third attempt are confirmed, General Buller’s estimate 
of the situation must be based on information which 
makes it less desperate than it appears to us, and we 
are confident that, if the gallantry of the troops can 
relieve Ladysmith, Ladysmith will be relieved. 


Ir cannot be said that the published despatches 
throw any new light on the causes of our deplorable 
reverses, or that they are calculated to enhance the 
reputation of our commanders in the field. We have 
no right to criticise too severely reports written in 
circumstances of difficulty ; but there is a certain want 
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of scale and perception, as well as a tendency to 
detached observations, which will not increase public 
confidence in the conduct of the military operations, 
Lord Methuen describes the proceedings from 
his first advance to the battle of Modder River. 
He points out the difficulties of outtlanking a 
mobile enemy and repeatedly deplores the want of 
mounted troops and horse artillery. There is, how- 
ever, no explanation of the reasons which induced him 
to advance before these necessary adjuncts were avail- 
able. In all the actions there are signs of quite unneces- 
sary haste. As soon as the troops arrived within striking 
distance, an attack was made without adequate knowledge 
of the enemy’s position and without any clear idea as to 
the direction in which the attack would be most eftec- 
tive. As there were no proper maps at the disposal of 
the General, deliberation was all the more necessary. 
The battle of Modder River seems to have been 
fought without any knowledge of the enemy’s postion. 
It was believed that the river was everywhere fordable. 
Until the early morning of November 28th the accepted 
information was to the effect that “ the entire force of 
the enemy had assembled at Spytfontein ” and that there 
would be no “determined resistance on the Modder.” 
The result we know. The battle, like those of Belmont 
and Enslin, was hurried on and the troops irrevocably 
committed before any accurate idea of the situation 
had been formed. 


Sir GeorGE Wuite, whose despatches do not 
include the important battle of November 30th, explains 
how his military judgment was overruled by the 
strong representations of Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson. 
There is however no explanation as to why Lady- 
smith was held, and Mr. Balfour on Tuesday appeared 
to evade Sir H. Campbell Bannerman’s inquiry on 
this point. Sir Redvers Buller describes his unfor- 
tunate battle at Colenso. The left column never 
found the drift which it was intended to cross and was 
caught in close formation and defeated before it reached 
the river, which proved to be much higher than was 
expected, The disaster to the artillery is attributed to the 
officer in command ; but there appears to have been no 
reasonable prospect of success even if the two batteries 
had not been practically destroyed. Almost the only 
real sign of generalship was the prompt decision to 
withdraw the left column, which had been hopelessly 
compromised, There is a bare reference to the pro- 
ceedings on the extreme right ; but we are not told why 
the important position held by the enemy on Inhlawe 
Hill was not taken as the necessary preliminary to an 
attempt to force a passage of the river at Colenso. The 
querulous comment upon the affair of Zoutspans Drift— 
“ I suppose our officers will learn the value of scouting 
in time,” &c.—is not couched in the tone which is 
expected from a responsible commander in the field, 
and altogether these despatches are not pleasant 
reading. 


THE Irish party has reappeared as an active and 
united force in the House of Commons, and under 
conditions which produced its force in the past— 
dissociated from English parties and depending upon 
the necessities of this country. That is the first point to 
be noted in connection with Mr. Redmond’s action of 
last Tuesday in Committee Room No. 16, Its import- 
ance lies in this: that we have in it not a matter of 
opinion nor a thing that can be toned down or altered 
by aset of curious words. Our Parliamentary ambiguity 
is of no use to us here, because we are dealing once 
more with a real phenomenon instead of that mass of 
vain, frothy stuff, words and compromises which have 
formed the poisonous food of so many years past. 


THE action of the Irish party in the second place 
means this: that we are about to be reduced by 
their concerted action in the present crisis to the same 
dilemma as vexed England fifteen to twenty years ago, 





Ireland has proved herself a sub-nationality within the 
Empire. The French Canadians may or may not be 
such a community, the Cape Dutch may or may not 
be—newspapers differ—but the Irish most undoubtedly 
are. With such a polity there are two ways of dealing— 
you may occupy militarily and govern despotically, or 
you may grant local self-government : there is no other 
way. Every day increases the bitterness and makes the 
impossibility of a third course more impossible. There 
must be no more talk of “ predominant partners ;’’ it is 
not a position to be outflanked by gentlemanly breaches 
of faith. A Liberal will have soon to ask himself the 
question once for all, “Am I in favour of Home Rule, or 
am I in favour of coercion?” and unless he knows his 
own mind, the party name may, a few months hence, be 
once more enfeebled in one more national crisis. 


THE official correspondence relating to the defence 
of Natal, published on Wednesday, makes the case 
against Sir Alfred Milner’s policy stronger than ever, 
for it is now evident that in entering upon the course 
which led to war the High Commissioner over-ruled the 
opinion not of one Colonial Government only, but of two, 
A minute adopted by the Natal Ministry on June 16th 
last, pointed out that “ war between the two principal 
white races in South Africa would be a terrible 
calamity ”’—that “ it might lead to civil war”—and that 
it “would in any case tend to the perpetuation of 
racial bitterness and seriously retard the progress and 
prosperity of South Africa.” The Ministry’s appre- 
hensions for the safety of Natal had been relieved by 
Sir Alfred Milner’s assurance that “ it is quite out of the 
question that any invasion of Natal should be tolerated 
by her Majesty’s Government—Natal would be 
defended with the whole force of the Empire.” On 
September 6th the Natal Ministers asked that no step 
should be taken likely to precipitate a conflict until 
adequate provisions were taken tor the defence of the 
colony. The Manchester Guardian succinctly sums up 
the situation :-—‘“ If Sir Alfred Milner’s promise could 
not honestly be kept, then Natal may justly complain 
that she was duped ; if it could and was not, then she 
has been betrayed.” 


Mr. CONYNGHAME GREEN, ina despatch in the recent 
Blue-book misrepresents the charge made by the Pretoria 
Government when they spoke of having been “ decoyed” 
into a formal offer of the five years franchise on con- 
ditions. The charge was made not, as he appears to 
think, against him, but against Mr. Chamberlain, as is 
quite evident from the whole tenor of the negotiations. 
Their allegation was that Mr. Chamberlain’s telegram 
saying that, if formally made, the entire proposal would 
be considered on its merits, was intended to evoke an 
offer which he never intended so to consider. If 
Mr. Chamberlain really did intend not merely to consider, 
but virtually to accept the proposal, he has a right to 
complain of the “ decoy " charge ; but Mr. Green has no 
grievance. 


Some ten days to a fortnight ago the Dean of 
Durham preached a sermon which he not only had 
every right to preach, but which happened on that 
occasion to be very suitable. If clergymen have any 
function at all in the State that function consists in 
rebuking, exhorting and correcting their flocks. It is 
not the business of a priest or a minister to become 
popular or to fan public passion, it is his business to 
do that very unpopular thing—denounce wrong, and 
tell us to control passion. Dean Kitchin did exactly 
this ; he left aside many true things that might be said 
in praise of our Army and our country (for all men are 
saying these things), and used the pulpit as it should be 
used, to say—what cannot be said easily elsewhere— 
that we should fight chivalrously, that we should 
remember how small and valiant was our opponent, 
that we should avoid the excesses, especially the 
drunkenness, that disgraces the send-off of our reserves. 
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Now, on these remarks Mr. Justice Grantham saw fit to 
deliver a homily from the bench in his address to the 
Grand Jury, and his reason (as he now gives us to 
understand) for making a personal attack on the Dean 
was that the Dean and he had differed upon the subject 
of the war at a private dinner table. 


Mr. Justice GRANTHAM has behaved in a fashion 
which his friends deplore, and which the general public 
has consented to condemn. If Mr. Justice Grantham 
had attacked Dean Kitchin in private—say at some 
Cabinet Minister’s dinner-table—his friends would have 
equally deplored the action, and the general public 
would equally have condemned it, because the position 
of our judges is such that even their private utterances 
carry weight. But Mr. Justice Grantham has not done 
this. He has taken the opportunity of using his official 
position to insult a man who sat at his own table, and he 
has in so doing given way to a habit which has grown of 
late years—that of public servants acting officially and 
as it were impersonally upon motives which are purely 
personal and upon information privately obtained. 


DEAN KITCHIN occupies in the eyes of the educated 
public a much higher position than Mr. Justice Grantham. 
He is one of our few modern historians ; he has shown 
in all his writings judgment and knowledge of men. He 
is in his own department a more learned man by far than 
Mr. Justice Grantham is in matters of law, he owes his 
position in the Church to the best and most honestly 
used of personal talents, and to no political jobbery. It 
is intolerable then that the Judge on a public occasion 
and in his official capacity should use such words as 
those he has directed against the Dean. He is paida 
large salary by the State to do State work during 
particular hours ; he has no right to waste any of that 
time in the gratification of a private political prejudice. 
Lord Halsbury says in the House of Lords that “as an 
Englishman” he regards Dean Kitchin’s sermon as a 
disgrace to the Church. Very well, Liberals as English- 
men regard Mr. Justice Grantham’s impertinence as a 
disgrace to the Bench. 


PENDING the arrival of Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s 
second instalment of financial proposals (which we may 
expect very shortly) it is interesting to note the way 
in which securities have fluctuated with the fortunes, or 
rather misfortunes, of war. The other day the West- 
minster Gazetle gave the following table of prices at five 
different dates ; the first just before war began, the second 
after Glencoe, the third after Belmont, the fourth after 
the week of the three disasters, and the fifth after the 
abandonment of Spion Kop :— 





Oct. 3. Oct. 20. Nov. 25. Dec. 16. Jan. 31. 
CEREES cccoccoscoes BOM cee BORG cece BOS cece BOB seve 200 
Transvaal Fives .... 100 —_— on GE sco 1 ecce 108 
East Rand......... 4 cece 7 nase Fe cose . ere sf 
Kand Mines ........ 37 - 3 Q3R «cso 32 . 304 
Gold Fields ........ 5 edna 7 osee Bye ose 6 tees O% 
Chartered ... 2pg sees 3 eee ayy eee SEE eons 3 
Modders..... at a mee ui} one , aoe Tye 
Randfontein ........ 24 wee 3% ) err 25 


It will be noticed that the figures in the first three 
columns fully justify Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit and the 
other international capitalists in their conspiracy to 
incite war. It looked as if it were going to be the most 
successful of all their flotations. 


Tue prices given by the Weslminsier do not 
exhibit the full extent of the fluctuations. Consols, for 
example, have dropped as low as 97. And the retro- 
spect does not of course deal with the extent to which 
the war was discounted by the Stock Exchange. The 
Economist however has provided us with some par- 
ticulars of the fall in trustee securities which has 
eccurred since her Majesty’s Ministers took office. 
detween January 4th, 1896, and January 4th, 1900, 
Consols fell from 1134 to 99, Manchester Corporation 
3 per cents. from 116} to 1024, Bradford Corporation 
35 per cents, from 127 to 112}, North Eastern Railway 


preferred 4 per cents. from 159 to 1354, and Great 
Western 5 per cent. guaranteed from 200 to 169}. 
Assuredly there are many financial aspects of aggressive 
Imperialism. 


THE Women’s Local Government Society met last 


created by the Board of Education Act (1899). It was 
pointed out that one of the inevitable consequences of 
the Act would be the establishment of local authorities 
having power to deal with secondary education, and, as 
it is almost certain that the County Councils and County 
Borough Councils will be the authorities in question, 
women, being ineligible for them, will be placed in a 
position of distinct inferiority. They can, it is true, be 
co-opted on the Technical Education Committees of the 
Councils and to a small extent this is already done, but 
their exclusion from the Council itself will practically 
place the control of secondary education in the hands 
of the mere man. He is obviously less competent than 
are women to deal with problems relating to the educa- 
tion of girls and young children ; and experience has 
shown him, when left alone, disposed to treat their 
educational needs with comparative neglect. Such is 
the situation, and it will be clear to anyone outside the 
House of Lords that, in this matter, the association are 
demanding for women a right which it is to the advan- 
tage of all that they should possess, for the education 
of the boy will be the first to suffer from any neglect of 
the education of the girl. We are not yet free from 
ignorant or half-educated mothers and nurses, and all 
efforts to diminish the supply ought to be hailed with 
enthusiasm by the “merest” of men and the most 
unenlightened of Peers. 


THE contest at the York election is to be short and 
sharp. The polling will take place on Tuesday. Mr. 
Murray is an indefatigable candidate. He insists that the 
war should have been avoided, and that in thearrangement 
of terms of peace Dutch sentiment must be considered 
and conciliated. Mr. Murray has been helped by Mr. 
Broadhurst and other members, including Mr. C. H. 
Wilson, who has added to the services which he has 
already rendered to historical Liberalism by a manly 
and courageous attack upon aggressive Imperialism on 
Tuesday. Mr. Wilson protested against the demand for 
“ measures of vindictive vengeance.” He reminded the 
York electors that “ after this long, weary and _ horrible 
fight was over, we had to shake hands with the Dutch 
and live together.” The morality of the war has also 
been impeached by Mr. Jonathan Samuel, who has been 
invaluable in exposing the misrepresentaticns on the 
subject of the native questions which have been so 
industriously circulated by the Rhodesian Press. These 
misrepresentations account for the strange paradox of 
the support given by professed philanthropists to the 
policy of the financiers. The effects of that policy may 
be understood bya reference to Sir Richard Martin’s 
report, or to the speeches of Earl Grey and Mr. Albu. 
If Liberals will only take the trouble to inform public 
opinion, they ought to make it impossible for Mr. Faber’s 
supporters to shelter themselves behind a hypocritical 
humanitarian pretext for the war. 


Mr. STANGER is making an excellent fight at another 
bye-election at Newark, where he has had the help 
during the past week of Mr. Edmund Robertson. He 
is keeping the question of the Government’s South 
African policy betore the electors, and insists upon the 
necessity of searching criticism in the House of 
Commons. He maintains the position, so admirably 
insisted upon by Sir Robert Reid in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, that the Jameson Raid and 
the Hawksley dossier must be more thoroughly investi- 
gated. We understand that Sir Charles Welby, the 
Conservative candidate, is to have the help of Mr. 
Chaplin, 
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THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


-~ROM the very beginning of this war it has been 
the opinion of the majority of Liberals that their 
leaders should dissociate themselves in Parliament from 
the aggressive policy which provoked it. They 
regarded it as unjust and unwise to pick a quarrel with 
the Transvaal on any of the false pretexts manu- 
factured by Dr. Rutherfoord Harris’ organs. To-day 
they regard it as unjust and unwise to proclaim a 
war of extermination and to attempt to stamp out the 
“ eager, vivid, laudable spirit of nationality.” 

To all such Liberals the proceedings in Parliament 
have been eminently satisfactory. Disregarding alike the 
advice of the Daily News and the warnings of the Daily 
Chronicle, the Liberal leaders have moved an amend- 
ment censuring the South African policy of the Govern- 
ment since 1895 ; and both Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 
man and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice have based their 
indictment upon the morality and expediency of the 
proceedings which led up to the war. It was of course 
impossible to exclude from this censure the question of 
the unpreparedness of the Government for war ; but the 
Leader of the Opposition as well as the mover of the 
amendment have made the position of the Liberal party 
perfectly plain, whatever may be said by the section 
which has chosen to support the amendment while 
ignoring or repudiating the three-fourths of the charges 
it contains. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman took great 
care not to commit the Liberal Party to a war of 
annexation and extermination—objects which were 
repudiated by Mr. Asquith at the very outset of the 
campaign :— 

“ Let the Government say, first of all, that all British terri- 
tory must be cleared of the invaders and the superiority of our 
arms asserted ; but it is not necessary to say that the supe- 
riority of our arms can only be asserted by a great invasion 
and the final conquest of the two Republics. Let us beware 
of doing anything by which it can be proclaimed that England 
is the deadly enemy of two small free States.” 

These are the admirable words of Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice ; and by these words almost every Liberal 
in this country is prepared to stand, 

There is one reflection that must occur to any 
Liberal who has had the patience and the opportunity 
to follow carefully the debate in the House. It is this : 
that there is quite a sprinkling of men in the ranks of 
the Opposition who have never become thoroughly 
acquainted with Liberal principles or mastered the 
Liberal tradition. Some of them have caught up a 
handful of popular catchwords and got up a certain 
number of political projects. They have little respect for 
nationality, and would show none unless the nation con- 
cerned were so big and powerful that we ought to be afraid 
of it. There is not a great Liberal or liberal-minded 
statesman in the past, from Fox, Burke, Sheridan, 
Canning, to Bright, Cobden, Russell, Palmerston and 
Gladstone, whose principles of foreign policy could 
have been squared with the application of military 
pressure to the Transvaal, much less with the waging of 
such a war for gold and territory. Yet we have read 
and heard “ just and necessary” speeches from men 
sitting on or behind the very bench from which Mr. 
Gladstone would have thundered denunciation of the 
war. “Just, necessary, and inevitable!” Such words 
applied, by persons calling themselves Liberals, to the 
present war with the two Republics makes us blush for 
the noblest name that has ever been associated with 
political parties. Heaven help them speedily to another 
sentiment or to a different label. A strong sense 
of the connection between morals and politics and 





between political principles and political parties, as 
well as a strong desire and determination (so far as 
it may be in our power) to make those connections 
more intimate, render it impossible for us to pass 
by this deplorable feature ot the debate. And deep 
indeed is the satisfaction with which we turn to those 
whose sympathies and antipathies are upon the side of 
truth, justice, humanity and civilisation. Of them there 
has been no abler or more courageous advocate than 
Sir Robert Reid. His speech in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday placed this great controversy on the 
broad basis of principle. He maintains that the 
ultimate cause of the war was “a misunderstanding 
between two nations, fostered by the wickedness and 
folly of a few men, and supported and made possible by 
the violence of the Press and by the lies that the Press had 
been circulating.” Some of the consequences areapparent 
already—" an enormous expenditure of money, serious 
danger of complications abroad, the loss of thousands 
of lives—the lives of brave men on both sides who have 
perished needlessly and uselessly, whose death will heal 
no feuds and advance no cause of humanity.” Sir 
Robert destroyed once more the silly myth that Kruger 
and his 30,000 farmers have been arranging for ten or 
twenty years to found an Empire. Why, the very 
notion is portentous and absurd. The Transvaal 
Budgets prove that but for the Jameson Raid 
there would have been no armaments. A request, 
after the Raid, that the Rhodesian charter should 
be cancelled and the Imperial authority strength- 
ened in that licentious territory does not sound like a 
conspiracy against the British Empire. The Blue- 
books, too, are full of appeals for arbitration proposed 
by the Republics and rejected by the English Govern- 
ment. The Free State people, who have been our 
friends for years, have been dramatised in the same 
ridiculous nightmare. “ Why in 1895 they were willing 
to pay one-half of the costs of a struggle with this 
country against the Transvaal on the question of the 
drifts.” It is therefore plain and demonstrable that, so 
far as the Free State is concerned, the animosity, hos- 
tility and bloodshed have been created by the policy of 
Mr. Chamberlain—the policy of bluff, brag and white- 
wash, perhaps even of blackmail. 

There remains the question of the Hawksley dossier. 
Sir Robert Reid has already declared his belief that “ it is 
the duty of this House to take up the broken threads of 
the Jameson Raid enquiry.” The curious reticence of 
certain papers on the subject of the revelations of 
L’Indépendance Belge has been justified by a curious 
explanatian. The Spectator tells us that it refused to 
refer to the letters because it feared that they had been 
feloniously and wrongfully stolen. This is a new 
doctrine in newspaper ethics. When the Anglo-Russian 
agreement was communicated by a gross breach of 
official trust to the Globe in 1878, the Spectator discussed 
the agreement published in the Globe, “ however 
obtained.” And nearly ten years later there occurred 
in a leading article of the Times, published shortly 
after the Pigott forgery, the following sentence :— 
“Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley must both 
know very well that, when they ask us to say where we 
got Mr. Parnell’s letter and how we know it to be 
genuine, they ask what cannot be granted, and what 
would not in the least alter the case if it could.” 
Mr. Chamberlain has admitted the authenticity of 
Mr. Fairfield’s letters to Mr. Hawksley. It is agreed 
now that every Liberal member should make it his 
business to clear the Colonial Office even against its will 
from the poisonous atmosphere of suspicion. 
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TIED HANDS AND FREE HANDS. 


HAT is meant by saying that our Generals in 
South Africa have had a “free hand”? Mr. 
Brodrick and Mr. Balfour have both used the phrase, 
and the Leader of the House on Tuesday expanded it 
into a declaration which was much more verbose with- 
out really answering Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s 
questions, Of course no one casts any doubt on Mr. 
Balfour’s or Mr. Brodrick’s word, whatever may be 
thought of the chivalrous generosity or of the constitu- 
tional effectiveness of throwing all the blame for our 
disasters upon soldiers who cannot answer for them- 
selves. Bnt there is a danger that our willingness to 
accept assurances may make us careless in examining 
what those assurances are. The nation cares for nothing 
except the truth, and what is wanted is a repetition of 
Sir Edward Clarke’s cross-examination of Mr. Chamber- 
lainon the subject of “conciliatory acceptances,” only this 
time the subject for elucidation must be the convenient 
phrase—“a free hand.” It is to be regretted that the 
Opposition have to appear ungracious, but it is not to 
be forgiven if they do not insist on exact information. 

There is first of all the series of questions which 
cling round the name of Sir William Butler. If Mr. 
Balfour imagines that he has told the country all that 
it wants to know and ought to know about that much 
abused officer, he is greatly in error, What he says 
is that the War Office has had no communication 
“which indicated that in Sir William Butler’s opinion 
the force we sent out was not sufficient—I was going 
to say doubly sufficient—for any work that it might 
be called upon to perform.” That, of course, disposes 
of that branch of the question and of all that fairly 
comes under it (for we do not suppose that Mr. Balfour 
would be intentionally disingenuous—rather, we should 
resent the insinuation as heartily as his political admirers). 
But there could not be a greater mistake than to suppose 
that this answer, interpreted with reasonable gene- 
rosity, disposes of all the Butler question. The simplest 
and clearest course is to tabulate the points on which 
information is lacking and is demanded. They are— 
(1) Did Sir William Butler, when acting High Com- 
missioner, warn the home Government—Mr. Balfour 
must surely be making one of his childlike but irritating 
slips when he denies all communication with the 
Colonial Office—of the military danger of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s diplomacy, and did they act on his 
warning? (2) Did he say that, in case of war, the 
line of the Tugela must be our front in Natal? 
(3) What were the reasons for his recall? Or, if Mr. 
Balfour prefers it, why did he resign? (4) Is there any 
justification whatever for Mr. Chaplin’s gross attack 
on him, or does Mr. Balfour attribute it merely to the 
postprandial hilarity of his talented colleague? And 
before the answers to these questions are accepted as 
satisfactory, it is as well to bear in mind that Sir William 
Butler’s opinions, whatever they turn out to be, were 
formed, and that he had been hustled out of the way 
weeks before war actually broke out. The Government 
must surely see—and if they do not the country will most 
certainly see—that bare justice to a much reviled and 
perhaps unjustly reviled public servant requires not 
flimsy assurances, but the production of the documents 
themselves. 

A similar criticism forces itself upon us in other 
connections. The white-paper published on Wednesday 
only serves to show how much there is left to clear up 
before the “ free hand” is comprehended and admitted. 
If the Government had professed themselves as willing 


to undertake responsibility for military disaster in Cape 
Colony and Natal as they were willing to appropriate 
military successes in the Soudan they would at any rate 
have earned the respect of their critics, and they could 
have declined with a fair show of reason to disclose the 
dividing line between political and military initiative. 
As it is, we are entitled to ask at what point our states- 
men did hand themselves over body and soul to our 
soldiers. We hope we shall not be doing the 
Government an injustice if we suggest that they, 
and not the Generals, decided to fight after the 
Boer ultimatum, and we are willing to concede 
that it was Lord Methuen, and not Mr. Balfour, who 
sent the Highlanders to destruction at Magersfontein. 
But at what point between these two extremes did the 
transfer of authority take place? When, why, and by 
whom was it decided to relieve Kimberley, and inci- 
dentally to save the Diamond Mines and to rescue Mr. 
Rhodes, who, according to his solicitor, is “ eating his 
heart out” at losing three months that might have been 
dedicated to noble deeds! Sir George White’s first 
opinion is now proved to have been overborne by the 
Governor of Natal, and he, we now know, was counselled 
by the Governor of the Cape. Did the radius of con- 
sultation extend to the Colonial Office? These 
questions must be answered—not because any answer 
can relieve the Cabinet from technical responsibility, 
but because honourable men of whatever party would 
gladly moderate the vehemence of their resentment at 
this waste of thousands of lives, this desolation of ten 
thousands of homes, this embitterment of a whole race, 
if they could satisfy themselves that the cause is a huge 
military misfortune and not a colossal political crime. 

And there is one other aspect of the “ free hand” 
apology on which a word must be said. Mr. Balfour 
never attempted to answer one of the plain questions 
which the Leader of the Opposition put to him. The 
Government, we are told, gave a “free hand” to the 
Army, but that does not explain why Mr. Balfour says 
that the Cabinet’s “hands were tied by the Jameson 
Raid.” Why does the gospel of the free hand suddenly 
break down here? The explanation must again be 
sought in documents which are in the Government’s 
possession and which they have refused hitherto to pro- 
duce. We still hope to see the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition lending the weight of his authority to a request 
for the clearing up of the Raid mystery. Mare’s nest 
or conspiracy—this matters nothing: but what does 
matter is that we should show to the enemy, to the 
world, and above all to the Cape Dutch, that England 
has nothing of which to be ashamed because she has 
nothing concealed. 





THE LONDON WATER COMMISSION’S 
REPORT. 


HIS report, although it is decidedly an anti- 
County Council report, contains some figures and 
statements from which conclusions of great public 
importance may be drawn, notably upon the two 
questions of the relations of the companies and their 
capital expenditure towards schemes for purchase, and 
the comparative cost of making shift with the existing 
sources of supply and obtaining entirely new sources 
from the Welsh mountain areas. 

It appears that the total capital of the existing 
companies expended on works up to the end of 1898 
was £17,500,000, and the Commissioners state in their 
13th paragraph that this capital, valued at Stock 
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Exchange prices, with the debentures at 2} per cent. may 
be put at £41,700,0c00 market value. We tind, however, 
that the Commissioners are of opinion that to put even 
the present works—that is to say, the sanctioned draught 
from the Thames of 185,500,000 gallons a day—on a 
proper footing would require an expenditure of 
£4,800,000, and that £3,500,000 would have to be 
expended in the Valley of the Lea for a similar purpose ; 
therefore what has long been suspected is now 
clearly proved by this report—that the companies have 
been reducing their capital expenditure, increasing their 
profits and inflating the market value of their shares in 
anticipation of an early purchase. The Commission 
indeed recommend that they should be purchased—on 
terms certainly very favourable to the companies—and 
in about a dozen of the paragraphs they show that there 
can be no other solution of the difficulty. This is, in 
fact, the strongest report that has ever been presented 
to Parliament in favour of purchase, and that may 
apparently be considered settled. The following quota- 
tion from the 128th paragraph of the report would alone 
justify such a solution, for it is difficult to conceive a 
more shattering though partly unintentional indictment 
of the whole system of control of public works by 
private companies :— 





“A public authority will be able to raise the large sums 
necessary for the future supply of London, at a cheaper rate 
than the companies. If the purchasing authority had power to 
borrow on the security of the general rates, it could probably 
obtain money in the market at a rate of interest between onc- 
quarter and one-half per cent. lower than the rate at which the 
companies could borrow. 


“Not only will large expenditure be necessary in the 
immediate future, but we think we have shown that this 
expenditure is likely to be less remunerative than similar 
expenditure in the past, and that supplies will be more 
expensive. Aturning point has been reached in the conditions 
governing the supply. The companies have for many years 
been working on a tide of prosperity, and their profits have, 
generally speaking, steadily increased. We have to ask our- 
selves what would happen to the companies if the necessity 
arose for large expenditure, probably unremunerative during 
some time, with the consequence of reduced profits and 
reduced dividends. The directors, having before them the 
double duty of safeguarding the interests, on the one hand of 
the shareholders and on the other hand of the consumers, 
would be placed in a different position, which might lead to 
results unsatisfactory to the consumers; whereas a_ public 
authority, having acquired the undertakings, will be likely to 
have no other object in view than to satisfy the requirements of 
the consumers.” 

In their forecast of the future and the future 
expenditure necessary, the reports finds that the County 
Council's estimate for works from Wales should amount 
to £10,629,500, which, with interest on expenditure 
accumulated during the construction of the works, 
would reach £15,406,781 ; against this would be the 
cost of obtaining the additional supplies of water from 
the Thames, which is put at £10,000,000, together with 
£3,500,000 for the Lea, making £13,500,000: so that 
there would appear to be only a difference of about 
two millions between taking the supply from the 
Thames and going to some more distant source. 

The Commissioners state, moreover, that it is only 
by a public authority that these large sums can be raised 
for taking over the water supply or extending the 
works in the future, and that it would be advantageous 
if it were possible to obtain possession of the drainage 
areas of water supplies in Wales in anticipation of the 
time in the future when, according to their own estimate, 
they say the water will be exhausted so far as the 
Thames and Lea are concerned, which will be at or 
before the year 1941. 

The Commissioners seem, in fact, to be haunted 
through all their enquiry by the fear that sooner 
or later the sources of supply in the Thames Valley 
and the Valley of the Lea to which they refer 


must become exhausted, and that the newly constituted 
body will have to go to some distant source where purer 
water, uncontaminated and free from the pollution of 
1,090,000 persons can be obtained, which can be sup- 
plied by gravitation at a height of about 300 feet above 
the sea level in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London. 

If this second contingency which is so clearly pointed 
out by the Commission is to be anticipated, and we can 
hardly doubt after the controversies of the last ten years 
that it must be so accepted, the question arises whether 
it is worth while for this new body to embark on an 
expenditure of ten millions in the Thames and three-and- 
a-half millions in the Lea Valley when they fear they 
may have to supplement that supply as it will become 
exhausted, and the total cost of the final scheme they 
themselves put at thirteen-and-a-half millions. 

Up to this point the findings must be gratifying to 
the County Council, who have advocated purchase and 
the commencement of the Welsh supply to meet the 
natural increase of population in the future. When, 
however, we turn to the constitution of the body which 
is recommended to carry out these large works, we fear 
that the public will not view with complacency so very 
peculiar a tribunal as that to which this most important 
function of municipal organisation is to be relegated. 
A board of thirty members is proposed, composed of ten 
elected by the London County Council, four by the 
Thames Conservancy, two by the County Councils of 
Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, Hertford and Kent, two by 
the Lea Conservancy Board, and two by the Common 
Council of the Borough of West Ham ; the chairman and 
the vice-chairman to be appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The appointing authorities would have the 
power of filling any vacancies that might occur among 
their own members, and the boardwould be practically a 
permanent body, appointed for a definite term of years ; 
the chairman and vice-chairman would be paid an annual 
salary, and a sum of money would be allotted annually 
for division among the other members. The board 
would have powers of raising the water rate, and a 
rate-in-aid if it should become necessary over the whole 
area of what is called “ Water London ’’—that is to say 
the district within the Parliamentary limits of the eight 
metropolitan water companies. 

In such a body as this the public would miss the 
element not only of representation but of possible 
public management in the future. In such a body the 
avowed intention of the Commission is that no one of 
the separate interests shall have a commanding voice in 
the management of its affairs; but consider for a 
moment what would be the result of this board, were it 
established and the companies bought up. The water 
consumers within Water London may be divided into 
two parts, four-fifths of whom now reside in the county 
of London and one-fifth in the area outside the county. 
It is clear therefore that London would have to bear 
four-fifths of the expense and receive only one-third of 
the very indirect non-elective representation. 

We can hardly imagine that in the year 1900 any 
Government however bold would propose such an 
inadequate machinery as this for carrying out a public 
duty which it has been proved can be efficiently dis- 
charged by municipal effort in all the great boroughs in 
the United Kingdom, in more than three-quarters of the 
large communities in the United States, and is included 
by the Government of India among the duties it casts 
upon the nascent municipalities which it is fostering in 
our Indian Empire. Such a board as that proposed 
is in direct opposition to previous experience. When 
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a few years ago this question was before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, presided over by the present 
Home Secretary, Sir Matthew White Ridley, one of the 
decisions of that committee was that the Govern- 
ment would not attempt to create any new bddy in 
London, and at that time they suggested that the 
solution of this difficult question which most recom- 
mended itself to their notice was a Statutory Committee 
of the County Council, composed partly of the County 
Council proper and partly of representatives drawn 
from the Corporation of the City of London. No doubt 
outside districts which receive their supplies from the 
water companies and which are not represented on the 
County Council must be in some way brought within 
the representation which is necessary for the carrying 
out of so large a municipal undertaking as this, and 
although at present they are in a minority of only one- 
fifth there would be no difficulty in so arranging the 
new board that as the population within their districts 
increased they would have increased representation, 
until they either equalled or exceeded the water con- 
sumers in the County of London. 

This great question of London Water Supply has 
been under the consideration of Royal Commissions 
and Committees of Parliament since 1821. Every 
possible solution of the difficulty with one exception has 
been suggested : control of the companies, various forms 
of water boards and water trusts, and amalgamation of 
different interests. But none of these bodies have had 
the courage to suggest that the question should be settled 
in the way that has been found by the practical expe- 
rience of all the large towns in the United Kingdom, 
America, the Colonies and India to be most conducive 
to the public interests, namely, by placing the control 
in the hands of the duly elected representatives of the 
consumers, 





THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BILL. 
“THE attention of Parliament during the present 
| session will naturally be devoted mainly to 
questions connected with the War. Special prominence, 
nevertheless, was given in the Queen’s Speech to one 
measure which is in no respect a war measure, but 
is yet of direct Imperial concern, and _ has certainly 
acquired greatly increased importance through the events 
of the past four months in South Africa. This is the 
Empowering Bill for establishing the Commonwealth 
of Australia in accordance with the Federation Acts 
passed by the Legislatures of Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania, respec- 
tively. Those Acts are exactly identical, every clause 
and word having been discussed and agreed upon by 
the Premiers of the five colonies sitting in conterence, 
before they were submitted first to their peoples and 
then to their Parliaments. In order to arrive at this 
unanimity, however, withina reasonable time, the 
various drafts submitted to the successive conferences 
were necessarily pieced together in somewhat crude 
fashion ; and in one or two instances changes were 
made at the last which seriously affect the principle 
of thescheme. Now that the measure is about to come 
before Parliament for final enactment in the form of an 
Imperial statute, the last opportunity occurs for revising 
its details and, if necessary, amending them. To 
ensure that this shall be done, as far as yossible, in 
accordance with prevailing public opinion in the 
colonies, the Secretary of State has invited the 





Governments to send a delegation to London to assist 
him in giving the finishing touches to the Bill, and 
especially in reconciling its provisions with Imperial 
requirements, where they may be in conflict with them. 
Five of the ablest and most trusted public men in the 
colonies have been selected for this duty, and there has 
been a special conference of the Premiers with these 
delegates to instruct them generally as to their attitude 
towards the Bill, and particularly as to the amend- 
ment of certain of its provisions, The tendency at 
that Conference clearly was to give the utmost considera- 
tion to the views of the Imperial Government, and they 
even went farther than that. The delegates were 
instructed to propose that the Imperial Government 
should take powers by amendments of the Act, which 
are not given them at present, and which it was never 
before contemplated that they should have. For 
instance, by the Act as it stands, the manner of appoint- 
ment and status of the State Governors is to be decided 
by the State Parliaments; and the place of residence ot 
the Governor-General is to be decided by the Federal 
Parliament. It is now proposed to amend these 
provisions by placing the appointment of State Governors 
forthwith in the hands of the Imperial Government, and 
leaving with them also the decision as to the place of 
residence of the Governor-General. It is easy to see 
the motive of the Premiers in making these recom- 
mendations. The existing provision as to State 
Governors is a foolish one, because different States 
might decide the matter differently, which would 
be absurd. The manner of appointment and status 
of the Governors ought at all events to be uni- 
form. Then, as to the place of residence of the 
Governor-General, there are violent local jealousies on 
the subject, and it would no doubt spare the Federal 
Parliament a great deal of trouble and, perhaps, some 
undignified scenes, if the matter were settled before- 
hand by an outside authority. Since the Conference of 
Premiers, however, a somewhat strong feeling has been 
expressed in the colonies that, except as regards ques- 
tions of great Imperial importance, the Act should be 
left substantially as it stands. It is feared, and not 
without reason, that if once the Secretary of State and 
the delegates began amending its provisions in details 
such as these, they would end by depriving it of its 
character as a popular measure sanctioned by the votes 
of the great mass of the colonists. It might be a more 
symmetrical and more workable Act, but it would no 
longer be the Australian Federation Act, as accepted by 
the Australians, This might cause grievous heart- 
burnings, and advantage would certainly be taken of it 
by the opponents of Federation to create new difficulties 
and dissensions, with a view to delaying the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth. Representations to this 
effect have already been conveyed to the Secretary of 
State, and he will probably deem it wise to decline all 
invitations to amend the Act in such directions as those 
mentioned above. The colonists may safely be left to 
solve for themselves the problems which only concern 
themselves. 

The one provision of the Act which demands 
amendment, in the interests alike of the colonists and of 
the Empire, is that regarding the Court of final juris- 
diction. The Commonwealth Act provides for the 
establishment of a Federal High Court of Australia, to 
hear and determine (1) all cases of dispute between the 
Federated States, or all cases in which State rights are 
concerned; and (2) private cases, except such as the 
subsequent legislation of the Federal Parliament shall 
permit to be taken to the Privy Council. This, though 
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it does not in so many words abolish the right of appeal 
t> the Privy Council, yet so limits it that the Constitu- 
tional effect is the same. It transfers the judicial 
prerogative of the Crown from the Sovereign to the 
Federal Parliament, or rather, it gives the Federal 
Parliament the power of saying in what cases, if any, 
the judicial prerogative of the Crown shall be exercised. 
The Imperial Government can never consent to that, 
nor would the colonists ever have assented to it if they 
had understood what a fatal encroachment on their 
liberties it signifies. It was only carried by a single 
vote at the Conference of Premiers who passed the 
final draft of the Bill, and it would not have been carried 
at all if the Colonial Office had done their duty at the 
time and warned the Premiers of the vital objections to 


it. They did so warn them afterwards, but it 
was then too late to amend the Bill without 
causing endless contusion and delay. The only 


way to remedy the mischief now is to amend it in 
the House of Commons by striking out the words which 
give the Federal Parliament power to legislate as to 
appeals to the Privy Council, and inserting others which 
will leave no doubt as to the Privy Council being the 
final court of appeal. In the case of Canada, tiie North 
America Act of 1867 did not provide for the establish- 
ment of any court of appeal for the Dominion, but gave 
power to the Parliament of Canada to do so; and 
appeals continued to be made direct to the Privy 
Council from the superior courts of the several 
provinces, In 1875 the Canadian Parliameat established 
the Supreme Court of the Dominion with “ final and con- 
clusive jurisdiction saving any right which her Majesty may 
be pleased to exert by virtue of her royal prerogative.” These 
last words preserved untouched the prerogative to allow 
an appeal, and the correlative right of every subject of the 
realm to make one. Appeals from Canada to the Privy 
Council are consequently of frequent occurrence, and 
are the greatest convenience and safeguard to the 
colonists, It is imperative that the same rights now 
possessed by the Australians should be maintained ; and 
it would be well to use words for that purpose in the 
Commonwealth Act even plainer than those used in the 
Canadian Act. The great body of the most intelligent 
and influential Australians denounce the whole institu- 
tion of the Federal High Court asa source of oppression 
and expense ; and it would be highly satisfactory if the 
delegates were to agree to strike it out altogether. 


E. W. 





THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE NATU- 
RALISTIC NOVEL IN FRANCE.—III. 


HERE is not room in these short articles to show in 

a detailed history of the novel since Flaubert how 

the theories which build up fiction out of what in real life is 
found uninteresting or repulsive account in the last resort 
for M. Zola’s filth ; how these theories also which excuse 
looseness of composition are responsible for the dislo- 
cated and undigested novels of the Goncourt brothers 
and M. J. Claretie, or again how they not only made 
literature stern and chilly, but shed over it a dismal 
gloom of pessimism. Besides it suffices that, con- 
sidered as a whole and from a distance, the work of the 
late school gives the impression of a plant grown thin 
and crippled, which yet, one feels, might have bloomed 
out, had not its roots been squeezed and nipped. This 
alone implies the condemnation of naturalistic principles ; 


and though some novels may be regarded as having 
ripened out into something very near genuine works ot 
art, these exceptions, even such exceptions as Madame 
Bovary and the short tales of Maupassant, are not enough 
to redeem the general defects or alter the verdict given 
by most critics, and countenanced by the conversion of 
the authors themselves. 

But not only was the uncompromising doctrine of 
the naturalists disastrous in its consequences, it was also 
intolerable ; and nothing is more edifying than to watch 
the novelists struggling in the fetters they had accepted 
and having recourse to artifices to disguise the awkward- 
ness of their posture, or even shaking off those fetters 
entirely. 

The great difficulty they had to face was to make 
attractive a matter obviously ungrateful and barren; as 
there was little hope that they should overcome the 
obstacle, they preferred to turn it. <A favourite ex- 
pedient with them was to place the scene of their novel 
in places and surroundings little known to the public 
at large. The people described were commonplace 
enough, their stories not particularly striking, but they 
were shown to us in the greenrooms of theatres, in 
vestries, in hospitals, in mines, etc., and as we are gener- 
ally eager to hear something of these places, which we 
seldom have a chance to visit, of the people who 
frequent them and whom we seldom meet, we read on 
without noticing that it was the background, not the 
subject itself, we found interesting. Some novelists 
also speculated in the same way on the pleasure we 
take in being carried back into the midst of long-dead 
civilizations, and erudition being an excuse for these 
excursions out of the actual, they told us the stories ot 
ancient Greeks and Carthaginians, or of men that lived 
in the middle ages. Others, on the contrary, wrote on 
subjects of actuality, and turned into novels the scandal 
or the fails divers that had been the talk of everybody. 
In short, no device was left untried which could help in 
offering something new to the reader and rousing his 
curiosity. All this, of course, was done with the most 
scrupulous accuracy; but how much the novel thus 
specialized and localized lost of the universality of 
meaning necessary to all durable works of art can 
easily be guessed; nor is it necessary to point out how 
much the novelists must have been impeded to resort to 
such contrivances. 

Something of the same tendency to take the reader 
by his curiosity is to be found in the very form of the 
novel, The naturalists made it a point to write well ; 
this ambition they had in common with all conscientious 
artists, but they failed, or, rather, did not choose to 
attain simple perfection. Their style generally strikes 
one as excessive and showy ; it is crisp and metallic, or 
brutal, or as with the Goncourts wilfully surprising and 
acrobatic; there is always something in it which 
dazzles or amazes us. It would be a serious fault if 
these embroideries of style hid under their tinsel rare 
and precious stuffs, but it serves the naturalistic novel 
marvellously well, so well in fact that it rather looks 
like an habileté, and that one is tempted to see in it 
another proof of the pains taken by the authors to 
come out of a bad case successfully. 

The naturalists, however, could not always curb 
their aspirations to the exigencies of their doctrine. ‘The 
restrictions imposed were too many, and some of them 
too despotic ; whatever skill was displayed in working 
with heavy shackles on, there came times when those 
shackles had to give way, when the creative impulse 
broke through the impeding net of principles. Select 
among the naturalistic novels those which are really 
deserving of note, and see whether the author has 
entirely submitted to his theories. Even Madame 
Bovary, the pride of the school, will not be found 
perfect in that sense. One feels in it a breath of 
contempt for the vulgar which reveals the presence of 
the bourgeois-hater that Flaubert was. ‘True it is that 
this very breath of contempt elevates the whole work, 
and gives it life ; that, were it absent, Madame Bovary 
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would be little better than a corpse from which the soul 
has fled ; but, however, theoretically it had no right to be 
there, and Flaubert has sinned against the naturalistic 
impartiality. The same might be said of many—of 
Daudet for instance—whose novels are crowded with 
emotion; in spite of all theories, the author when 
really affected cannot but let some of his personality 
creep into his book. 

It is as difficult for him to restrict his part to a mere 
copy of nature. For the novelist and the artist in 
general, reproduction always implies idealization ; a 
selection is necessary through which the characteristic 
features alone shall be retained. Thus the iruth of 
Maupassant is something like a quintessence of reality, 
stronger and more substantial than the real. But this 
kind of idealization, a strict minimum necessary for 
artistic production, was the maximum tolerated by the 
naturalists ; and if Maupassant, thanks to exceptional 
gifts and to his ten years’ training under Flaubert, 
could remain within the imposed limits, most of the 
others were carried beyond them, Even the Goncourts, 
two of the staunchest partisans of naturalism, were 
unable to check the flight of their fancy; their novels 
are quite romantic in plot, and not only unreal, but 
improbable. And Zola himself, the apostle of 
scientific exactness, who had no epithets strong 
enough to revile the “dreams” and the “lies” of 
Hugo’s school,—Zola is an allegorist. L’Assommoir 
is the allegory of drink, Nana of prostitution, 
Pot-bouille ot social hypocrisy, Le Ventre de Paris, 
l'Euvre, La Béte Humaine are all allegories; and his 
later works, his Lourdes, and Feécondité, what are they 
if not allegories? Zola does not see the world. as it 
is, or at least he describes it as though he were always 
looking through a magnifying glass, which would not 
only make things bigger, but simplify them also. To 
talk of his accuracy of observation is to mistake him 
entirely: he is essentially a visionary. His very 
conception of the “ Rougon-Macquart” series is 
arbitrary to the last degree ; and his favourite process 
of grouping the elements of his intrigues round an 
object—public-house, mansion, market and the like— 
which becomes a living emblem or symbol, is the process 
of a poet. It is this tendency of his to deform and 
exaggerate everything that helped him to deceive nis 
admirers, and led them to believe he was powerful ; and 
if there be any merits in his work it is to his poetical 
gift we owe them, rather than to the theories he meant 
to illustrate. What is here said of Zola applies to almost 
all the naturalists—they are generally at their best when 
they get rid of the vexatious bonds of their doctrine or, 
to put it in other words, when the artist disentangles 
himself from the theorician. 

The novelists themselves could not but become 
aware of it; so they gradually came to relax their 
observance of the naturalistic discipline, and finally 
deserted altogether. Much is perhaps due in this 
to M. Zola, whose manifesto, Le Roman Expéri- 
mental, must have contributed largely towards hastening 
the movement of rebellion. Le Roman Expén- 
mental was meant by its author to demonstrate 
that scientific certitude can be attained in the novel 
if scientific methods of experiment are applied to it. 
Only M. Zola, who of all men was least qualified for 
such a demonstration, did not understand the rules set 
by Claude Bernard, to whose undisputed authority he 
untiringly referred, or at least he did not realise that 
experiments, as described by the famous physicist, can- 
not be tried on society whose conditions of existence 
are not to be modified at will. And if his work proved 
anything, it was that absolute certainty is impossible in 
the matter of social and moral investigations, and there- 
fore that literary naturalism as a branch of science is a 
dream. With very few exceptions, this is now universally 
admitted by writers and readers alike ; and the once all- 
ruling and uncontested principles of the realistic school 
have been relegated to the shelves where those of the 
romanticists and of all the bygone schools are already 





growing dusty. Only a greater care for truth and a 
striving after precision have been retained to comply 
with the definition of art given by M. Zola, happier in 
this one sentence than in all his foggy criticisms about 
scientific novels, “ L’art c’est la nature vue 2 travers un 
tempérament.” 


Cuas, R. LEPETIT. 


THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, 
HE philosophic observer of representative institu- 
tions might well have been eager to watch for 
the reassembling of the House of Commons, Whether 
one did or did not find his way into the gallery last 
Tuesday afternoon, the reader of these brief impressions 
must judge for himself. How has the change from July 
to October, and from October to January worked on the 
average member—tirst, from peace into another cheap 
war : and then from cheap war and certain victory into 
unforeseen calamity. Unforeseen! That is the terrible 
indictment which is written up in letters of blood on the 
walls of the House of Commons. And Ministers as they 
slink in to take their places seem to court anything but 
notice. One vigilant correspondent saw Mr. Chamberlain 
steal in “ making a humble circuit round the bulky form 
of Mr. Chaplin.” There was the man who has turned 
the Cabinet round his finger, whose ceaseless plotting 
and unguarded tongue have sent Consols up and down 
as if they were the securities of a South American 
State in a period of unusual revolutionary activity. 
Near but not next to the Colonial Secretary sits 
his chief opponent in grim silence. Humiliated 
pride, disappointed patriotism, defeated integrity— 
there is no man on the Treasury Bench more deserving 
of respectful sympathy than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Lastly Mr. Balfour. He alone can raise a 
feeble cheer from the multitudinous ranks of the 
Unionist coalition. The skill which has compromised 
so many principles and reconciled so many opposites is 
ill suited for a national crisis. But it has a right perhaps 
to that hollow cheer; for is he not still the first of 
those— 
“ But now who seemed 
In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons, 
Now less than smallest dwarfs.” 
And then look across to the other side of the House. 
Has failure produced the unity which war had still 
further broken? ‘There is certainly an uneasy look upon 
several faces. Are not one or two of the “ leaders,” 
who “could not blame the Government,” a little 
ashamed, a little repentant, a little surprised to find 
themselves about to join in a vote of censure ? Possibly ; 
at any rate a faint suspicion crosses the mind of the 
philosopher that Liberalism has at last asserted a pre- 
dominance upon its Front Bench, Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman and Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley 
have at length brought their vessel through the troubled 
waters of aggressive Imperialism into port ; and to all 


appearance the crew is still complete. Those who 
threatened to jump overboard have revised their 
intentions. 


Is not this session the beginning of a new phase in 
English politics? Look at the House of Commons. 
On the one side sit Mr. Courtney more independent, 
determined and powerful than ever, and Sir Edward 
Clarke, the prince of cross-examiners, the terror of the 
Colonial Secretary. From the other side a storm of shot 
and shell will be poured into the Government. If Sir 


Henry Campbell Bannerman’s cautious wisdom could 
force the Leader of the House out of his philosophies to 
discover a position so weak and indefensible, what will 
happen when Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Bryce have turned on their batteries ? 
national 
which Sir Henry 


Nothing could have been better from a 
standpoint than the speech in 
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Campbell Bannerman opened the attack on Tuesday. 
There was no rhetoric; but there was _ sobriety, 
there was honesty, there was some appreciation 
of the moral enormity as well as of the military 
gravity of the situation which has resulted from 
Chamberlainism pursued in Africa and in Europe. 
It was deplorable indeed for Englishmen—indignant, 
humiliated, mourning perhaps for personal losses—to 
have to listen to Mr. Balfour’s answer. Never 
was there an occasion which demanded more full and 
serious treatment from a Minister of the Crown ; never 
was there a more inadequate reply or a more quibbling 
apology. A sophistical partisan seemed to be trying to 
pose as the victim of fate before the Supreme Council 
of a nation. Mr. Balfour’s speech lowered the dignity 
of the debate. It was received very coldly by men who 
have so often cheered him to the echo, and it emphasised 
the sad necessity for the censure which the Oppositon 
leaders propose to pass upon the Government. It was 
curious during the course of his speech to watch the 
Colonial Secretary proffering whispers and documents 
to his colleagues like a nervous and energetic solicitor 
who thinks that his counsel is making the worst of a 
bad case. This House of Commons of ours is indeed a 
strange congregation. How many men are there in it 
who can rise to the level of this occasion? Is there not 
depravity as well as depression? Has wealth brought 
degeneracy, and luxury corruption? Here are the 
representatives of a great tradition. The voices of 
Burke and Pitt, of Canning, Peel, Palmerston, Disraeli and 
Gladstone are silent. Who are taking their places? This 
is the crisis which should bring great men to the front. 
I believe it is doing so. I profess myself to be an 
optimist. Courage and honesty and magnanimity are 
not gone from the House; and as the debates of the 
Session proceed there will not only be drawn a straighter 
line of cleavage between the rival policies, but 
there will also gather together a group of strong and 
wise and Liberal statesmen ready and able to take the 
places of a discredited coalition. If you do not believe 
this, go and listen and watch for yourself. But it will 
not come about unless small points of difference are 
dropped and large ones appreciated. This is no time 
tor ascetic adherence to sect. 





RUSKIN AS AN ECONOMIST. 


T is of the essence of Ruskin’s economics that he was 
| an artist in other than word-painting. The type 
and the quality of his genius in the service of art have 
more to do with his strength and weakness in the 
service of man than aught save the way in which his 
mother informed her boy’s temperament with strenuous, 
yet nicely scrupulous conscience. Not even the perilous 
gift of instantaneous expression in the words that burn 
competes with these two forces in the shaping of Ruskin’s 
life. It guaranteed a hearing and an influence, if he had 
but a message to deliver. Taney constituted the substance 
of his message. 

Ruskin is a seer in the literal sense of the word, 
and a seer of rare quality. His mind is intuitive, never 
ratiocinative. His intuitions are rather of perception 
than of reason. Arguments are with him mere adjuncts 
of intuition and pertinent illustration. In interpreting a 
picture he tells what he sees in the concrete, finding 
symbols and meanings which those who do not and 
cannot see misdoubt, perhaps, if they be really there to 
see. He is impatient of all abstract or conceptual 
thinking, all hypothetical formule. He can learn of 
none who fails to touch his imagination. The pitfall 
before the seer is that he may take his visions of inner 
and outer light for full and final truth, not only within 
the range of his primary competence, but universally, 
and forbid teachers who follow not his masters, 

Ruskin had the sensuous asceticism which seems to 
characterize the arcistic temperament in its higher levels. 


He had, too, its self-consciousness and petulance amid 
unselfish and patient pursuit of the ideal. Further, he 
exemplified its unpracticalness. He shall sketch you 
with happy titles and rubrics, after a manner quite 
Baconian, cletail on detail of his Jnstauratio Magna, and, 
like Bacon, leave it still to finish. Finally, Ruskin had 
noticeably a curious lack of time-consciousness which 
is the chief determinant of his antagonism to evolution. 
Magni refert hic quid velit, sed quicquid voll valde voll. 
Such a nature could at least bring a tresh method and a 
fresh point of view to the affronting of orthodox 
economics. Ruskin, under the prick of heirship to a 
fortune achieved in Philistia, and upon the will to deliver 
his soul from the burden of the ache and pity of the 
sights around him—and get back to work—brought 
perceptions quickened by manual training to essay the 
vision in the business world. The seer recognised that 
“the veins of wealth are purple, and not in Rock but in 
Flesh.” The prophet founda text : “ Unto this last, even 
as unto thee.” 

The abstract treatment of economics due to the 
hypothetical method of Ricardo was inclined to forget 
that it was abstract ; that behind wealth as the sum of 
what possessed power in exchange lay the controlling 
conception of wealth as welfare and common weal. 
The “economic man” was rampant when Ruskin saw 
him fora sham. Economic “ goods” had left behind 
the meaning of the adjective which was their rightful 
standard. Value, as Ruskin has it, “ depends on the 
moral sign attributed to it.” Thatis not valuable which 
does not avail towards fulness of life. Wealth depends 
on power to use. True economics dealing with norms 
or ideals has primacy over the positive science. The 
return to Greek societarian ideas is now a common- 
place—thanks to Ruskin. But besides revealing 
“unseen foundations,” he did much more. 

The diadochi had fashioned the doctrine of the 
wages fund in its most pernicious form. Mill had 
arisen, but Mill—at whom our Don Quixote was fond of 
tilting as at a windmill—failed conspicuously in his 
attempt to resolve that problem which lies at the heart 
of living economics. Ruskin held that the money 
fund was nought; that the only wages fund was 
constituted by the food supply. The land alone, thinks 
our Physiocrat, probably with a side-light from Chalmers, 
can produce a surplus. The income of the squires is the 
sole support of art and manufactures. “ Unless there is 
supporting power in the product of the occupation, the 
wages given to one man are merely withdrawn from 
another,” but—with insight due to the hard manual 
training in art—“out of a given quantity of funds for 
wages, more or less labour is to be had, according to 
the quantity of will with which we can inspire the 
labourer.” And not the pain of labour is indemnified, 
but the power of it. Thus emerges the efficiency theory 
of wages. - 

Alike, in Unto this Last and in Munera Pulveris 
Ruskin is happy in intuitions of the moral or con- 
trolling definitions. He has flashes of insight into 
the meanings of cneapness, demand and the like, many 
of which have passed, or are passing, into the common 
heritage. Mill’s fallacies as to productive labour and 
demand for labour cannot escape the keen eye, and are 
contuted upon a perceptual analysis. The arraignment 
of the successors of Smith as mercantilists, the support 
of Free Trade as destructive of competition, the payment 
of bad and good alike that bad workmen may be 
unemployed, are brave paradoxes. That international 
values do not differ from parishional values is a truth 
before its time. 

Unhappily our Claviger does not always hit his nail 
on the head, but not seldom, at the mercy of “the third 
Fors,” as an intuitional consciousness must be, misses 
and raps knuckles. With the formula time for time, 
skill for skill, one hour for one hour, mitigated for the 
time, but only for the time, by the reflection that the 
order for payment being general, while the labour 
received is special, the former is more valuable in its 
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universal applicability to immediate needs, he prepares 
to cross the Rubicon of that Labour Theory of value, 
whose denial of the co-operative physical productivity of 
capital and likely value-productivity, leads to his defining 
of value in terms of labour and its maintenance, and his 


involvement in Marx’ theory of value. It is not impro- 
bably his own case of conscience which leads him to cast 
his sword into the scale against himself and adopt in 
Fors Clavigera the exploitation theory of the origin of 
capital. That theory is untrue, but its logical implicate 
is collectivism, and to adopt it and maintain with 
Ruskin the voluntaryism of Time and Tide and Fors is 
in vain. 

In the earlier volumes of Fors there is, with a 
growing irritability and digressiveness, a good deal of 
interest to the economist : Ruskin’s attitude to Malthus, 
his rejection of the Ricardian law of rent, his struggle 
for the $ustum pretium through voluntary guilds, his 
dislike to steam-driven machinery and over-division of 
labour, his ad interim policy of expenditure on agricul- 
ture with refinement, which has for its chief result a 
museum at Sheffield, and the like. We know from Fors 
that he sacrificed his fortune, and perhaps more, to his 
belief in his intuitions. Through Miss Octavia Hill he 
did more than through St. George’s Company, and 
when, still retaining her belief in the master as a seer, 
she in sorrow condemned his capacity for practical 
matters, the end of Ruskin’s life-work was not far. 
Was he then a light that failed ? Was he as he said of 
another, “aglow in vain,” or like Maurice “the centre 
of agroup . , whom his amiable sentimental- 
ism at once exalted and stimulated?” We think not. 
His defects were those of his qualities, those qualities in 
virtue of which his genius of intuition shone forth as a 
light to men who have taken the spirit, rejecting the 
letter of his work. Redemption by work: “to do 
good work whether you live or die ;” willingness to be 
spent for an ideal—this is the gospel of a man who 
assuredly “ had seen the Grail.” 


HERBERT W. BL ivwnt. 





LETTERS ON THE CRISIS. 


(From Thomas Harbottle to his brother Foseph, temporarily 
resident abroad.) 


No. IV. 


\ Y DEAR JOSEPH— 

/ 

| | In one of my recent letters to you I made 
some remarks, the good taste of which, as I remember, 
you were pleased to question, about our calm attitude. 
At that time we were occupied in frenzied protestations 
of our own dignity and impassive magnanimity in the 
face of serious reverses. The results of this orgie of 
calmness were various: one of them was that you in 
Pusterthal were led to believe that we were all going 
about with marble faces and tied tongues, and that if 
any benighted foreigner happened to question us about 
our Generals, our Cabinet Ministers, our soldiers, and 
the conduct of the war generally we either withered 
him with a look of contempt and passed on, or, refrain- 
ing from using our voices for tear of breaking the 
universal quietude, replied to him on our fingers in the 
deaf-and-dumb alphabet that all great Britain was calm, 
that we were part of Great Britain, and were therefore 
ourselves calm, and that if he asked us any more annoy- 
ing questions we were ready to prove the prevailing 
placidity of public feeling by punching his confounded 
pro-Boer head. 

This state of things, my dear Joseph, may possibly 
have existed. I am not going to deny absolutely that 
it did ; I can only say I never was aware of it. But, if 
it did, it has vanished like der himmelgldnzede Stern away 
in die Ewigkeit since Arthur Balfour, that glorious 
exemplar of nincompoopery applied to the business of 


Government, made two speeches at Manchester. Then 
were heard the curses of the Times clamouring for 
better guidance, and then arose the dreadful invectives 
of the Morning Post demanding the instant dismissal of 
Lord Salisbury’s nephew. Next with a deep groan of 
unhappy reproach the Slandard rushed into the fray to 
belabour the lily head before which it formerly bowed 
in glorifying submission ; and far above the sound of 
the blows and the clamour of the combatants were 
heard the shrieks of the Daily Mail hunting through all 
the Government offices for a scapegoat. “It was to 
laugh,” my dear Joe, but it wasn’t the height of calm- 
ness—was it? In fact the only calm man in the country 
was Balfour, the cause of all this fury. He, good easy man, 
couldn’t for the life of him understand what all the row 
was about. To be sure there was a war—but then there 
must be wars sometimes, and the mere accident that this 
particular war was one in which we were doing the 
fighting, and getting beaten here and there, didn’t seem 
to him to justify so much fuss. Every nation did get 
beaten now and then, and it was an unvarying tradition 
with us always to get knocked into a cocked hat at the 
beginning of a campaign. Traditions ought to be 
respected, and he for one would have felt an alarm 
positively mounting to dismay if we had flown in the 
face of rules and begun with victories. Why were we 
fighting ? Ah, there you had him! Why ask him so 
absurd a question, which might just as reasonably be 
addressed to the man in the street ? In short, why bother 
anybody about anything, even if he happens to be paid 
a handsome salary for knowing things and getting him- 
self bothered about them? Why not rather stand 
shoulder to shoulder and show the world how glorious 
is Britain’s manhood when engaged in war ? For himself 
he simply adored all his brother Ministers, and, as 
they were perfectly devoted to him, and fanatically 
attached to one another, it was quite obvious that we had 
a united Government, under whose guidance a united 
country could proudly go anywhere and do anything. 

Such and so heroic was your Balfour’s attitude ; 
and yet there are a good many of us still who think that 
somebody ought to be hanged. My own choice for the 
metaphorical rope would be the Colonial Secretary, 
whose vulgarity, insolence and incompetence have 
brought us into our mess, but let that pass. In any 
case, you see, too, that, far from being calm, we alter- 
nated between high fever and deep depression, and 
were indeed reduced so low at one time as to thank 
Providence for allowing Colonel Pilcher and a few of 
our Colonial auxiliaries to march forty miles out and 
forty miles back without falling into a trap and_ being 
bagged as extra specimens for the museum of British 
soldiery on the Pretoria race-course. 

Pray, pray do not imagine that I wish to offend 
your tender susceptibilities by criticising anybody. I 
know my place and the majesty of a great people’s 
uncriticising determination far too well. I’ve got a nice 
new lot of special war-texts hung up on my bedroom 
walls to remind me of my duties in this respect, 
and they are all directed against critical dastards. 
One is:—He who criticises is a traitor.” That 
is, if I may so denominate it, the parent text. Then, 
radiating, as it were, from it are arranged the minor 
dogmas, all beautifully illuminated in large blue and 
gold letters, surrounded by Union Jacks and floral 
emblems, on the thickest glazed millboard obtainable in 
the market. I quote some of them for your benefit. 
Over the washstand you may see : “ Mr. Cecil Rhodes is 
great and Alfred Milner is his prophet. Though wicked 
men devise evil against them yet shall they be exalted.” 
Close to this, over my best chest of drawers, is this : 
“ Speak not against them that have authority and are of 
the Government. Consider Mr. Beit, how he loves 
them.” Finally, at the head of my simple camp- 
bedstead you will find: “Always be kind to general 
officers who lose battles, and restrain your tongue from 
rioting against them.” So you see, Joseph, that even if I 
were to behold Mr. Chamberlain dressed in khaki 
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executing military evolutions in the garden at Highbury 
or walking on his head through the Birmingham streets ; 
or if Sir Matthew White Ridley happened to announce 
that, in virtue of his authority as Home Secretary, he 
intended to order the summary execution of the Prince of 
Wales or the editor of the Morning Leader ; or if a major- 
general suddenly began to foam at the mouth and run 
about on all fours barking like a dog—if anything of this 
kind happened I shouldn’t presume to criticise. I should 
know, of course, that it was all for the best and a part of 
that series of utterly “inevitable” occurrences against 
which criticism must not direct a hostile word, and I’m 
certain that every blithering idiot and every right-think- 
ing Imperialist, and every canting hypocrite in the 
kingdom would agree with me and applaud my patriotic 
abstinence. 

In your last letter, my excellent Joseph, I note 
that your pride is still in full blast. “ After all,” you 
say, “we ought to be proud of the way in which we 
have fought in this war.” And further on you add that 
“the loyalty of our colonies in this time of trial is a 
thing that we may well be proud of.” Let us coldly 
examine these two statements :—First, in regard to 
pride in the war and the fighting capacity of the British 
race, I am bound to observe that you are not difficult to 
please. I may put it in this way. Suppose, when the 
war is over and done with, when the British flag 
floats over the gold mines of Johannesburg, the arsenal 
of Pretoria and the various public buildings of 
Bloemfontein ; when the last Transvaal or Free State 
farmer has been exterminated; when Sir Alfred Milner 
and the editor of the Cape Times have had their will of 
all Dutch rebels; when Mr. Beit and Mr. Rhodes have 
been advanced to dukedoms, and Mr. Chamberlain, still, 
of course, resolutely suppressing the Hawksley dossier, 
has kissed hands as Prime Minister and First Lord of 
the Treasury—suppose, I say, when all this has hap- 
pened, that the Duke of Connaught shall be taking an 
afternoon walk with the German Emperor, who, as I 
venture to prophesy, will be dressed in the uniform of a 
British Admiral. These two great military men will 
naturally speak of warlike operations, of howitzers and 
4°7 guns, and imminent deadly breaches, and the German 
Emperor will no doubt talk very big about Gravelotte and 
Sédan, and the countless glories of his army. How is 
our own poor British Duke to get even with him? Do 
you think he will try to trump Sédan by mentioning the 
Modder River or Magersfontein, or Stormberg, or 
Nicholson’s Nek, or Colenso, or even any of the battles 
in which we may hereafter rout the Boer peasants and 
cut them to pieces? I rather fancy that the Duke will 
keep silence about our Boer war; he isan honest soldier 
and must know there is no glory in it, and he will have to 
content himself with a word or two about the Alma or 
Inkerman, even if he goes no further back. And if you 
are a wise man, Joseph, when next the talk is of glory 
and martial renown, you too will pass over in discreet 
silence the war which is being waged by the whole 
British Empire against the two South African Republics. 
As to our Australian and Canadian auxiliaries, I don’t 
myself see why you or any other man should rejoice at 
knowing that there are plenty of men in free democracies 
who are only too glad to pull a trigger or stick a lance 
through a man in any fight, no matter whether it is 
waged for justice or for aggression. If I seea blustering 
fellow engaged in pummelling a smaller man and if the 
pummeller calls all his male relations to help him in his 
work, and if they all come shouting into the unequal 
fight, I’m not disposed for my own part to sing pzans 
to their glory. However, if in this unjust and wanton 
war the colonies are so eager to commit a little blood- 
shed on their own account, we may expect that if ever 
our country is actually in danger they will troop to her 
assistance. And that’s perhaps the best thing that 
can be said about them. Farewell. 


Your constantly uncritical brother, 
THOMAS 


FROM ABROAD, 


THE “PAN-AFRIKANDER” CONSPIRACY. 


N a recent Blue-book appears a communication from 
| Sir Alfred Milner to Mr. Chamberlain, in which Sir 
Alfred asserts “that the South African Republic and its 
sympathisers aimed at maintaining throughout South 
Africa the predominance of a single race.” 

It would be difficult to make any statement con- 
cerning South Africa more at variance with the true facts 
of the case. 

Nevertheless, the idea seems to be very generally 
held in England, both officially and by the public, that 
there was really a deep-laid plot among the Dutch- 
speaking inhabitants of South Africa to combine to oust 
the English, and to form one great Dutch-speaking 
Republic from Capetown to the Zambesi. 

It will be well, however, considering how widely 
the belief in such a plot is held in England, to pass in 
brief review the arguments which must have weight with 
the ordinary truth-loving Englishman who desires to grasp 
the real facts of the matter. To those who know South 
Africa intimately, as I do, the personal knowledge we 
have of its people and its problems renders argument 
unnecessary, just as it would be unnecessary for people 
who know England, its people and its problems, to argue 
to convince one another that there is no truth in the 
statement that Englishmen desire to subjugate Scotch- 
men. 

It is well known that the Transvaal only began 
seriously to arm after the Raid, and more seriously 
after the condonation by the British Cabinet of Mr. 
Rhodes’ plot to seize the country and make it British. 
It is notorious that when the Raid occurred the Trans- 
vaal was wholly unprepared, and most inadequately 
armed, “My career is only just beginning,” said Mr. 
Rhodes in a speech at Kimberley after the Raid. “Well 
then,” replied Mr. Kruger, “we'll get more guns,” 
The whole trouble is due to the Rhodes plot against 
the Transvaal, the condonation of that plot, and the 
glorification of the arch-plotter. The Transvaal 
inevitably drew the conclusion that England was not 
to be trusted, and that an attempt would be again 
made to take the country, and it began to spend 
every penny it could spare upon arming itself. The 
idea was that though the Queen desired justice and 
peace, and though there might be certain members of the 
Cabinet who desired no war, yet the forces which 
led to the condonation of the plot to steal the country, 
operating mainly through Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, were still potent, and would eventually force on a 
war. Did they diagnose the position correctly ? 

That accounts, and adequately accounts, for the 
arming of the country. 

It may be said that the Transvaal began the war. 
But this will not stand honest criticism. When England 
stated that she was going to formulate her own demands 
now, and thereupon began to prepare for the despatch 
of more troops to South Africa, a state of war ipso faclo 
practically existed. In western America, in the carly 
days, when the morals of individuals with regard to 
killing one another were what that of nations now is, 
every man carried a pistol in his hip pocket. When a 
dispute arose between two men, and the one man 
reached for his hip-pocket, the other man was justified 
in shooting at once. It was simply a matter of who 
could get his pistol out first. Now, Mr. Chamberlain 
was reaching for his hip-pocket, but Mr. Kruger was too 
quick, and got his out and fired the first shot. That is 
all. The ultimatum was purely a strategic move. “ We 
should indeed be fools,” said Mr. Reitz, “if we waited 
until they got within what their reptile Press calls 
striking distance.” 
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There was probably a war party in the Transvaal, 
a party of hot-headed young men mostly, just as there 
is always a war party in every nation; but to maintain 
that the Transvaal desired war is to maintain that which 
is without truth. “Do you want to fight England?” 
some one asked of Mr. Kruger. “ Well,” said the astute 
old man, after the manner of Abraham Lincoln, “ I'll 
answer your question by asking you another. If you 
were alone and armed only with a_pocket-knife, 
and met a lion on the road—would you attack that 
lion?” “No,” answered his interrogator. ‘“ Well,” 
continued Mr. Kruger, “if that lion came to eat you 
up, and you had no means of escape, wouldn’t you 
fight for your life, even although you were armed only 
with a pocket-knife?” ‘“ Yes, certainly, I would,” 
replied the questioner. “ Well,” concluded the Presi- 
dent, “that is my position exactly.” 

People conversant with South African affairs know 
perfectly well that Mr. Kruger was most anxious that 
there should be no war. So was that high-souled, 
splendid man, Mr. Reitz—the man who, when he was 
offered the Presidency of the Orange Free State, offered 
it to that great English Imperialist, Sir George 
Grey. 

If the Transvaal desired war, why did it come 
down from a fourteen years’ prospective franchise to a 
nine years’ partly retrospective, and then to a seven 
years’ entirely retrospective franchise? 

It cannot be too often said that the Transvaal did 
not desire war, that all it desired was to be left alone, 
the 1884 Convention standing intact, that Mr. Kruger’s 
parable of the lion and the pocket-knife exactly repre- 
sents the attitude of mind, but that those brave burghers 
were determined to fight—that little people of about 
100,000 souls was determined to stand up and give battle 
to an empire of say 60,000,000 whites—rather than 
surrender their passionately loved independence. 

If the Transvaal desired peace, so did the Orange 
Free State. It was no party to any “ Pan-Afrikander ” 
or any other conspiracy. No possible change could in 
any manner better its idyllic condition. It only desired 
to be left to pursue in peace “the even tenor of its 
way,” “along the cool sequestered paths of life.” 


But the lover of peace is proverbially an ugly 
customer when at last aroused to fight. The virile 
blood of the old Foretrekkers ran in the blood 


of the happy and peaceful Free Staters, and knowing 
with absolute certainty that their independence 
would be taken from them when the Transvaal was 
crushed, and being honourable men who were deter- 
mined to stand to their treaty with the South African 
Republic, they cast in their lot in the fight for freedom 
with a chivalry and devotion which we who know them 
knew they would display. But they never wanted war : 
they did their best to avert it: if the influence of one 
man more than any other helped to secure so liberal a 
concession as a seven years’ retrospective franchise from 
the exasperated burghers of the Transvaal, that man 
was Mr. Abraham Fischer, of the Free State. He 
worked night and day for peace, and Mr. Kruger backed 
him with all his Titanic force to persuade the burghers 
to grant successive concessions, those burghers who, 
with that deep instinct which distinguishes the Dutch in 
public aftairs, said all along no concessions would avert 
war, as Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain were deter- 
mined to take their country—if necessary by war. Yet 
they granted what was asked, to prove that ‘hey at least 
desired peace. 

And what of the colony? Did not the whole 
Cabinet, vigorously aided by Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr in 
every possible way and by the whole solid Afrikander 
Bond, do all they could to avert war? It is well known 
that the Cape Colony, the Free State and the Transvaal 
strained every nerve toavoid war ; that is, the Dutch of 
those countries, supported in each case by the sanest 
and ablest non-Dutchmen in those States—the Dutch 
because they knew that war would be civil war, and 
because each State was satisfied to remain as it was, the 


non-Dutch because also they saw with their wider know- 
ledge of the best interests of the Empire, that nothing 
could be so bad for England in South Africa as 
war. 

The Dutch of the Cape Colony, who are in the 
proportion of three to two to the non-Dutch (who are 
not all British), are accused of conspiring with the 
Republics in a “ Pan-Afrikander conspiracy” to drive 
the English out of South Africa, and to establish a 
Dutch Republic throughout South Africa. No fouler 
libel was ever uttered of a people who prefer their own 
form of government to any other, who, as I know 
personally, fought desperately at the last General Election 
to put in a Government which they knew would work 
for peace—“ Peace” was their battle-cry then—whose 
men have held, throughout the whole of the colony, 
nearly 200 meetings unanimously in favour of peace, 
unanimously expressing a sincere devotion to the Queen, 
whose women have sent a petition to the Queen to the 
same effect, who, under the severest strain that has 
probably ever been put upon a people, have not 
only spontaneously remained loyal, but whom the 
Republics, in a life and death struggle with a gigantic 
enemy, have absolutely failed to stir into rebellion 
after months of war. I attribute the annexation of 
portions of our territory, and the commandeering of 
our burghers by the Republics, solely to their desire to 
try to force our burghers into the war ; but, regarding 
the Colony as a whole they have been unsuccessful, 
except in the case of a comparatively few hot-headed, 
overstrained men in the districts actually invaded. I 
marvel at the steadfastness of our own burghers: they 
have remained loyal, when their rising would have meant 
that England could never subdue the country. Have 
people over here tried to realise that the rising 
of the Dutch of the Cape Colony would have meant 
that within two weeks of the ultimatum the whole 
of South Africa would have been in the hands of 
the Dutch? Every town in South Africa would have 
been in their hands, or invested by them, with a 
certainty of its eventual fall—i.e., every town except 
Capetown, Simonstown, and perhaps Port Elizabeth, 
East London and Durban. The whole of the railways 
would have been in their possession, and would have 
been broken up in parts: the troops already inland 
would have been cut off and starved out ; about 80,000 
men, all good riders and splendid shots with the rifle, 
all armed (for every farmer, Boer or British, always has 
his rifle), would have been added to the Republican 
forces, and I do not hesitate to say England would have 
been faced with a piece of work which she never could 
have carried through. Instead of there being a “ Pan- 
Afrikander” conspiracy to oust British rule, it is the 
Dutch of the Cape Colony that have saved South Africa 
for England—those much-maligned, much-enduring, 
steadfast men and women with hearts bleeding and 
almost in despair. 

Enough of this maligning of a brave, loyal people : 
let us look at the facts straight in the face. The 
integrity of the Empire has been saved in South Africa, 
it has been saved by the Dutch British-born subjects of 
that country, led by sons of the soil, or rather by the 
South African townpeople as a whole, of whatever 
descent. It is the imported Jingo and capitalist that 
have nearly, if not altogether, lost you your hold 
on South African soil and, what is more, on South 
African hearts. The real conspiracy has been one to 
force the Dutch into war. It has alas! succeeded as far 
as the Republics are concerned; it remains to be 
seen whether it will succeed with respect to the Colony, 
whether our burghers, whom the Republics cannot 
rouse, can be roused by the mischievous creatures who 
are still goading into exasperation a people already 
tried beyond the bounds of ordinary human endur- 
ance, 


S. CRONWRIGHT SCHREINER. 
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THE MINISTERS AND PARLIAMENT, 
BY THE RT. HON. G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE. 


HERE are two sayings of that delightful old cynic, 
Charles Villiers, derived from long experience as 
a member of many Cabinets, which remain impressed 
on my mind—the one, that there never was a Cabinet in 
which there were not more differences among its 
members than among the public outside it ; the other, 
that after four years of continuous office the members 
of a Cabinet begin to hate one another more than they 
hate their opponents. We are not to assume that, 
because the present Government has met Parliament 
without a change of personnel and, so far as outward 
appearances go, with an undivided front, these 
aphorisms are not as true of it as of any of its pre- 
decessors. 

When during the last few weeks we have seen the 
Secretary of State for War and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer assailed by the Tory Press in more violent 
language than has ever been used of them by their 
opponents, when we listen to what is being said against 
the Colonial Secretary in private by members of the 
Tory party, we may be very certain that these are 
indications of grave dissensions and recriminations 
within the Government. That impression will not be 
lessened by the differences in the speeches of the 
Prime Minister and Lord Lansdowne on the Address, 
and by the remarks of the former on the difficulties 
caused by the Treasury, and by the reply of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the following night. It 
appears, however, that the Government as a whole, in 
spite of these differences, have decided that their best 
course is to hang together, and, as they cannot decide 
upon a scapegoat from their ranks, the only course open 
to them has been to throw the responsibility for the 
failure of the campaign, and for the serious reverses 
which have already occurred, and which must, we fear, 
be followed by the far more humiliating surrender of 
Ladysmith and Kimberley and the capture of 13,000 
British troops, in part upon their military advisers, and 
in part upon the defects of the British Constitution, 
which Lord Salisbury says have always in the past led 
to serious disasters at the beginning of great wars. 

We did everything, the Government say, which our 
military advisers suggested—we sent in the first instance 
a force to Natal and the Cape which our military 
advisers considered sufficient for their defence. It is 
true, says Lord Lansdowne, that the Intelligence 
Department knew everything about the armaments of 
the Boers, and approximately also the number of 
men they could put into the field. What they did not 
appreciate, he says, was the “resources, the mobility, 
and the tenacity of the Boers.” Yet it is strange that 
these qualities should not have been known to them. 
No one of them can have read Sir William Butler’s 
lite of Sir George Colley, especially that part of it 
where he gives an explanation of the disastrous defeats 
of British troops at Laing’s Neck, Ingogo and Majuba 
Hill in 1881, and pronounces the opinion that, having 
regard to the mobility of the Boers, their intelligence, 
knowledge of the country, their skill with the rifle, and 
their tenacity of purpose, they are superior to our men in 
proportion of one to three; nor that part where he 
points out the difference between the intelligent indi- 
vidualism of the Boer, fighting for his independence 
and for a cause he believed to be just and righteous, 
and the mechanical drill of the British mercenaries 


taught not to use their brains but simply to obey 
orders :— 


“ The Boer methods of fighting,” he says, “ their free tactics 
and knowledge of ground, are instincts imbibed from early 
youth upwards in the exercise of daily life. Ours are the 
dogmatic teachings of the barrack-square, the acquired lessons 
of unreasoned drill, the accepted formulas of collective move- 
ments subordinating action to one mind and one command, 
and liable to produce inertness and helplessness whenever 
circumstances become such as previous precepts had not 
contemplated.” 


It is difficult to believe that Sir William Butler, 
holding these views, can have expressed the opinion, 
as Mr. Balfour suggests, that the troops which 
the Government sent out to South Africa at the 
commencement of the affair were adequate for the 
purposes which they had in view. The statement in 
the Westminster Gazelle, inspired by Sir William Butler, 
was to the effect that he had officially expressed the 
opinion before the war began that it was impossible 
to defend the northern part of Natal at the outset of the 
war ; that Ladysmith and Dundee must be abandoned ; 
that a force of 20,000 should be placed on the southern 
bank of the Tugela; and that the invasion of the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal should be under- 
taken from the Orange River with a force of not less 
than 100,000 men. Mr. Balfour’s statement seems to 
refer to the absence of any protest or expression of 
opinion by Sir William Butler at a later stage, when the 
two corps d’armée had been sent, and is not incon- 
sistent with the alleged expression of opinion before the 
war began. 

Whatever, however, we may think of the military 
question, the case against the Colonial Office and its 
chief remains untouched. The case is shortly this— 
that the Raid was the cause of the war and the cause of 
the armaments of the Boers ; that, in view of the Raid, 
the Government was unable to protest against the 
armaments, still less to make them the subject of war ; 
that the Colonial Secretary must be held responsible 
indirectly for the Raid and its consequences. Even on the 
assumption that he was not an accomplice in the Raid, 
on which—in view of the Hawksley dossier recently 
published—we cannot at present either acquit or con- 
demn him, he was incredibly remiss and blind in not 
discovering the aims and intents of Rhodes and the 
Raiders, when he gave to the Chartered Company the 
jumping-off ground at Mafeking, and when he saw them 
collecting an armed force there. Another line of argu- 
ment is that if any prudent statesman of the older 
school had been at the Colonial Office, the Raid would 
never have been attempted. It is obvious the Raiders 
confidently expected that if they succeeded in reaching 
Johannesburg, and if a rising took place there, the 
High Commissioner, instructed by the Colonial Secre- 
tary, would have intervened, and British troops would 
have been employed to back them up in_ hoisting 
the British flag and declaring the Transvaal a possession 
ofthe Crown. We have only to read the evidence of Dr. 
Harris and Miss Flora Shaw and others to come to the 
conclusion that the Raiders felt assured on this point. 
There has been no statesman at the head of the Colonial 
Office in the past of whom such an expectation could 
possibly have been formed, and therefore no Raid would 
have been attempted under any other régime than the 
present. 

Starting from this point, we have the statement of 
Sir Hercules Robinson that the Boer Government firmly 
believed in the complicity of the Colonial Secretary in 
the Raid. We have the further facts that he has done 
everything since the Raid—in his action before the 
Committee, in being a party to the suppression of the 
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telegrams and correspondence, in whitewashing Rhodes, 
in promoting Sir Graham Bower, who had been dis- 
missed for complicity in the Raid, and in many other 
ways—to confirm these suspicions. It is to this that the 
great armaments of the Poers were mainly due. We have 
next the admission of Mr. Balfour that the failure of the 
negotiations was due to the suspicions of the Boers 
caused by the Raid, “which fatally hampered them at 
every turn.” We have further the maladroit negotia- 
tions of the Colonial Secretary, where he failed, by his 
own admissions, to make the Boer Government under- 
stand that the Government was prepared to accept their 
terms, with a small reservation ; and his threatening 
speech at Birmingham. 

I am very far from believing myself that the 
Colonial Secretary intended or expected war with the 
Transvaal. On the contrary I believe that he was con- 
vinced that by threatening war he would achieve his 
end and gain a great diplomatic victory without actual 
war. He was evidently persuaded by Mr. Rhodes that 
there would be no war, that the Boer Government 
when tackled and threatened would give way—“The 
military power of the Boers,” said Rhodes, “was the 
greatest unpricked bubble in the world.” This was 
apparently the view of the Colonial Secretary. At all 
events he acted upon it. Hence the insufficient force 
sent to Natal in the first instance, which by undertaking 
the defence of the northern parts of the colony, led to 
the “entanglement” of Sir George White’s army at 
Ladysmith. This it is now clear was the initial error 
entailing all the subsequent misfortunes and reverses. 

In view of all this I think the Liberal leaders have 
done well to frame their motion in the House of 
Commons so as to enable the conduct of the Colonial 
Secretary during the last tour years to be thoroughly 
discussed, and the responsibility for the war and its 
disasters to be brought home to his policy. It is true 
that the Government, as a whole, by agreeing to stand 
by him, have accepted responsibility for his action and 
his policy. They might have disclaimed it by getting 
rid of him. But having agreed to support him, they 
are now responsible for all his errors. I deny, however, 
altogether that there is any constitutional doctrine that 
an individual Minister is relieved from personal or 
chief responsibility for his policy by the fact that his 
colleagues have agreed to support him. 

It is said that the Liberal party are mistaken in 
challenging the opinion of the House of Commons on 
the subject—that it would have been better to have 
merely criticised the policy of the Government without 
a motion. This suggestion shows lamentable ignorance 
of the methods of the House of Commons. Such a 
procedure would have been pointless and futile. It is 
only when a direct motion is before the House and the 
country that charges become important and command 
attention. If the motion is unsuccessful every member 
who votes against it will become responsible to his con- 
stituents for the errors of the Colonial Office. If it 
should be successful it by no means follows either that 
there would be a dissolution or a change of Government. 
It is all very well for the leader of the House to threaten 
dissolution before a division is taken, but it is a very 
different thing after a hostile division, and it must be 
taken as certain that no Government would venture to 
go to the country upon such an issue as that raised in 
the discussion. It could only be carried by a great 
defection in the Tory party, which would mean defec- 
tion and defeat in the constituencies. The alternative 
would be not a change of Government, for it is admitted 
that the Liberal party is not in a position to form a 


Government, but a reconstruction of the existing Govern- 
ment. 

This was what occurred in the Crimean war. The 
hostile motion of Mr. Roebuck for a Committee of 
Inquiry led to the defeat and resignation of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government. The Tory party was unable 
to form an alternative Government. The crisis resulted 
in the return and reconstruction of the Government 
which had been defeated under the leadership of Lord 
Palmerston, but with the omission of certain of its 
members. No one looking back at that time can doubt 
that great benefit resulted to the conntry from the 
change. No one equally can doubt at the present time 
that benefit would accrue from the reconstruction of 
the present Government, by the omission from it of 
those who have been specially responsible for the errors 
and disasters which have occurred, and whose con- 
tinuance in their present positions, with all their potential 
powers of evil in future negotiations, is the cause of 
grave danger to the State. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sitrs—From the articles, “The War and American 
Politics,” now appearing in THE SPEAKER, it is to be feared 
that, in backing America during the late contest, Lord Salis- 
bury has again “put his money on the wrong horse.” Had 
he done the other thing it is probable we should have 
been worried by no Morocco question at this juncture and that 
the feeling of Europe would not have risen to its present pitch 
of exasperation against us. It isalso conceivable that America 
would still have sold us her surplus produce at top prices and 
been no more disagreeable about the Alaska Boundary. As 
it is, America has gained her object, Spain has lost an incubus 
and England—a friend. However, it is not Lord Salisbury’s 
fault! No Minister could possibly have gone against the 
extraordinary, ineradicable delusion cherished by sentimental, 
history-neglecting John Bull as to Jonathan’s cordial return 
of his affection, and, of course, it was the absurd exaggeration 
of our hysterical newspapers that did most of the harm. It is 
curious that, though the evil of a State-controlled Press is 
much insisted on, it seems to be ignored that the State may 
suffer more when it is under the direction of an irresponsible 
clique which, holding itself aloof from the peril and command- 
ing the main factor of war, is sure of profit from any conflict, 
small or great. But it is earnestly to be hoped the astute effort 
now being made to set England and France by the ears will 
be foiled. 

I am, Sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. O. CHILD. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Mr. Sturge’s letter in your current issue is a timely 
one, and should lead to careful consideration of views which 
if not lightly set forth, are yet, in many quarters, very light- 
heartedly accepted. But one cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Sturge has only stated one side of a truth. Most of us havean 
instinctive feeling, which no argument can set aside, that the 
Quaker, or, if you will, the Tolstoian position is, I will not say 
untenable in practice, but, if not to a certain extent false in 
theory, yet at most only partially right. Ruskin, in the Crown 
of Wild Olive, was content to state his paradox, the horrors 
and wickedness of war, and the nobleness of nations who have 
been trained by it, and so to leave it. That is all most of us 
can do. We may respect a man who, being able to defend 
himself against attack, refuses to do so because he believes it 
to be wrong (only we need to be very sure that his non- 
resistance does proceed from principle)—we may even, in any 
given case, think that he is quite right, and yet we 
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cannot quite believe that a general attitude of resignation and 
submissiveness would be right or healthy. We cannot 
believe that Christ's teaching was intended to produce 
a maimed, emasculated form of human nature; and at 
present, look at it it how you will, it seems as if some measure 
of the fighting spirit were needed for its fullest life and 
growth, It is this feeling—not formulated, or but dimly so— 
which makes many people, to whom the brazen, blatant 
“Imperialism” (the name may serve for want of a better) 
characterising some of Mr. Kipling’s later utterances is entirely 
abhorrent, unwilling to consign him past redemption to the 
outer darkness of Hooliganism. The “Ballad of East and 
West,” for instance (where, by the bye, there was no Imperial 
moral to be enforced), must go straight to every English heart, 
whether the English conscience thinks it ought to or not! 
Dr. Martineau, in the Ethics of Christendom—quoted in a 
recent issue of the Daily News—seems really to have stated 
the matter in a way that will be a relief to many honest but 
puzzled readers. As to Mr. Sturge’s facts, they are well worth 
pondering, but one cannot help wondering whether the 
phenomena he describes were cause or effect. May not a war 
be at once the irritant which brings accumulated evil to a head, 
and the surgical operation which ends it? The Crimean 
War, unjustifiable as it is now recognised to have been, does 
seem to have acted as a moral tonic on at least a part of the 
nation. Ido not know that as much could be said for the 
French wars of last century—probably not; but into the 
causes of this Iam not competent to enter. What seems just 
now more important to insist on is this. Whether war in the 
abstract be right or wrong is a question which admits of 
being argued ; the wrongness of an unjust war is not, and the 
present is certainly an unjust war. Talk about the bracing 
and regenerating effects of war would have come with a 
better grace three years ago, when we dared not interfere on 
behalf of the Armenians for fear of having a war forced upon 
us by Russia. If that war had come—which one may take 
leave to doubt—no one need have had any scruples about its 
justice, and our men, fighting as bravely as they are doing 
to-day, would have had a happy and whole-hearted nation to 
cheer them on :— 
“ And so our ‘ Forwards’ multiplied 
An army's fightin’ weight by twenty.” 
Yours, &c., 
A. WERNER. 
Tonbridge, January 31st, 1gco. 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH CABINET. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I am surprised that at a time when you are so 
boldly and properly upholding the distinction between Liberal 
principles and popular opinion in England, you are so ready 
to bow down to the idol of democracy in France. 

The article in your last number, entitled “ France and the 
French Cabinet,” was nothing if not a scold at the present 
Ministry for not being popular enough, at a time when their 
unpopularity has its origin in their supposed love of justice. 
I am sure many of your readers were pained to see the 
following sentence in the pages of “ The Liberal Review :"— 

“There are undoubtedly indications of the Cabinet's sub- 
erviency to political groups which desire to ‘ galvanize corpses,” 
to perpetuate mischievous feuds and odious memories, to exploit 
old hatreds, in the interest of sterile and subversive theories, and 
to set at each other's throats the small extreme parties of the 
nation, so as to confer enduring significance on nicknames of 
occasional origin.” 

If this is not an attack on the Revisionists, what is it? 
But surely you, Sirs, are the last people to sneer at Revisionists. 
It may be true that the Republic is in such danger that a 
movement for revision at this moment would be fatal, but 
that “revision” is at least as much required in the case of 
Dreyfus as in the case of the South African Committee I 
should have thought hardly doubtful. How can those of us 
who wish to apply the principle here of “Fiat Justitia, ruat 
coelum” taunt men who have done and suffered so much for the 
same cause over the Channel? How, too, cana paper opposed 
to militarism in England favour the military party in France ? 
Above all, how can you, who genuinely wish for the peace 
and brotherhood of peoples, be so lukewarm in support of a 


Government that strives to keep peace with this country, and 
so favourable to the Chauvinists that strive to render the 
breach between the countries irremediable? 
Yours faithfully, 
G. M. TREVELYAN. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[The article had but one object—to present to English 
readers the point of view of the ordinary French elector. 
This point of view is commonly ill described in England, and 
if, in insisting upon it, anything was said which might be 
construed as showing a lack of sympathy with French 
Liberalism, we desire to repudiate any such intention. 

The words objected to by Mr. Trevelyan proceed from a 
wish to emphasize the anxiety that exists concerning the 
danger of a revival of religious feud in France.—Eps. “Tut 
SPEAKER.” ] 

A QUESTION FOR MR. F. C. SELOUS. 
Tv the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—May I ask a question of Mr. Selous through the 
columns of your paper? Was Mr. Selous with the Pioneer 
force, which took possession of Mashonaland in the early 
nineties? I am under the impression that he acted as its 
guide ; or was he at Lobengula’s chief place—Gabuluwayo— 
when the said “ Pioneer force” was met, at the Shashi river, 
by two indunas, with a message from Lobengula? In either 
case, can he now say what were the contents of that letter 
to which Lobengula compelled every white man then in his 
dominions to become a signatory ? 

I am, &c., 
WILLIAM ROPER. 


LEXICON TOTIUS ANGLICITATIS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—In your review of the Oxford English Dictionary 
you say that “at the present rate of progress it should be 
completely published in eighteen or twenty years from now.” 
I should like to point out that half of the entire work will be 
finished with the century, and, as the delegates of the Oxford 
University Press have already announced, the second half 
(Vols. VI.-X.) will be produced more rapidly than the first, so 
as to reach the end of the alphabet in 1g09. The determina- 
tion of the extent of the work enabled the special offers of last 
year to be made—offers of which a large number of persons 
gladly availed themselves. 

Yours faithtully, 
HENRY FROWDE. 


A COMMENT. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—Will you allow me a word of comment on Mr. 
Fisher's kindly notice of my Short History of the Church in 
Great Britain, which I have just seen? 

I think I may say that all the omissions he notes were due 
to the necessity—difficult and tiresome, as he says—of com- 
pression, *But three matters of opinion ask a short note. 

1. My view of Henry VIIL’s part in the Reformation 
cannot be better summed up than in the words of Dr. James 
Gairdner :—“ He opened the floodgates; then the stream 
could flow.” 

2. Nothing could be further from my mind than to 
“make” anything “of the Romanism of Elizabeth.” As I 
said, her sister Mary thought she had accepted Roman 
doctrines ; but it seems certain she did not. I should be 
surprised indeed to discover that she was a Calvinist, certainly 
the evidence of Feria would not be sufficient. 

3- I wrote that the Papal Curia had in England a “half 
recognized position as a final court in Church causes” with 
full knowledge of, and respect for, what Professor Maitland 
has written. But “the testimony of the great Canonist Lynd- 
wood” does not, to me, seem to cover the opinion of the whole 
nation. One canonist, however great, does not make a con- 
sensus, and it still seems to me certain that many English 
Kings, many English prelates and priests did nof recognize Rome 
as the final court. And that is what I call a half-recognition. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
W. H. Hutton. 
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REVIEWS, 


OBITER DICENS. 


CoLLECTED Essays. By Augustine Birrell. In Two Volumes. 
Elliot Stock. 


Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL is if not the only, at least the worthiest 
by far and the most complete representative we have yet 
among us of a literary type once common in this country. 
He is, as hardly any English writer in our day can be said to 
be, emphatically “a man of letters.” He is other things 
besides, we all know: an industrious legislator, a vigorous 
speaker, a lawyer of no mean reputation. These are sub- 
sidiary and more or less sympathetic avocations ; letters are 
his vocation ; and as an author he is content to fall into no 
less comprehensive category than fitted Dr. Johnson. He is 
not a poet, an historian, a novelist, nor yet a “ belletrist,” a 
compiler, or a professional maker of amiable prefaces. No 
other phrase describes him but “man of letters ;” and for 
those who consider aright how much learning, judgment, 
diligence, tact, humility, enthusiasm and character it should 
imply, that is an honourable title indeed. In a sense he 
is plainly interested in menand women more deeply than in 
books ; but books are what quickens his interest in men and 
women; and his range of subject, in the two volumes of 
essays now republished, is seldom wider than his reading, 
which is indeed enormous. Mr. Birrell is an eighteenth- 
century man. Not that he does not understand the nine- 
teenth, and even some of her most characteristic sons— 
Arnold, for example, and Newman and Carlyle ; but his heart 
is surely with the century in which geniality and serenity were 
virtues, and leisure no reproach. 

The two series of Obiler Dicta were first printed in 1884 
and 1887 ; Res Fudicatae in 1892 and the Essays about Men, 
Women and Books in 1893. With hardly an exception, these 
are all notable judgments, or, if you like, contemplations of 
notable works and people. Mr. Birrell’s opinion about the 
modern habit of puffing and basting what is insignificant is 
very frankly and forcibly delivered in the last chapter of the 
second volume, which is called “ Authors and Critics.” He is 
indulgent to the poor reviewer, but for himself he will not 
talk of what merits silence; and he is happiest “ when 
expounding the anatomy of departed greatness.” The expres- 
sion, with its Johnsonian stateliness, suggests Mr. Birrell’s 
absorption in the humanity of the writers he talks of and his 
preference for writers who possessed and discovered a striking 
personality. He has the desirable talent of miniature 
painting ; and how delicately he colours the portraits of his 
subjects—the prim, playful, melancholic Cowper, the 
imperious Milton, the stoical Lexicographer! His sensitive 
style often takes the impress of his favourites while he dis- 
cusses them, without being less his own—he grows wistfully 
austere with Arnold, sentimental with “the little printer,” 
almost boisterous with George Borrow. It is difficult to Mr. 
Birrell to write without sympathy, and only twice or thrice 
does he achieve it. The pretensions of Bolingbroke afflict 
his sense of proportion ; Swift revolts his respect for human 
nature ; his stoicism and robust good sense are unmerciful 
surely too unmerciful—to Marie Bashkirtseff. For Mr. Birrell 
is robust and stoical in the eighteenth-century manner : he is 
also a little dogmatic and at least in the earlicr essays a little 
aggressive, without losing his amenity. How large-minded he 
can show himself, how appreciative of a temperament with 
which one would guess him to have scarcely any contact and 
of an intellectual attitude that is clearly not his own, will be 
judged by the essays on Newman—and especially that passage 
in one of them in which he expresses a generous indignation 
against the sneering guesses at the motives of Newman's con- 
version, 

Mr. Birrell (you have not to be told at this date) is a 
humourist, full of “deep internal laughter.” He is fond of 
sermons, and looks for them rather persistently in his secular 
reading. He is a shrewd critic of life, as the little chapter on 
“ Nationality” would be enough to demonstrate. And he is 
delightfully garrulous (he repeats himself now and again), and 
grows enthusiastic over passages that “ make splendid reading” 
like the epicure of letters that he is—with a hearty appetite 


for plain fare. His English is lucid, urbane and sober— 
soberer, indeed, in the last essays than in the first. If you 
disagree with some of his appreciations, if it strikes you that 
he ranks Crabbe and Carlyle, for instance, too high and 
Bolingbroke too low, his sanity and pithiness and the charm of 
his manner are indisputable. As for the use to which he 
puts his vast reading, what he says of Dr. Johnson may be 
applied with little exaggeration to Mr. Birrell himself :— 
“What strikes one perhaps most, if you assume a merely 
critical attitude, is the glorious ease and aptitude of his quota- 
tions from ancient and modern writings. Of pedantry there is 
not a trace; nothing is forced or dragged in. It is all, 
apparently, simply inevitable. You do not exclaim as you 
read, ‘What a memorythe fellow has!’ but merely, ‘ How 
charming it all is.’ ”’ 
In a word, these are two pleasant volumes which all lovers of 
good books should read if they have not read their contents 
already in another form. Their worst fault is that many of 
the essays are provokingly short. 


LEX ORANDI. 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE PRAYER-BOOK IN ITS LITERARY AND 
LiturGicaAL Aspects. By John Dowden, D.D., Bishop of 
Edinburgh. London: Methuen and Co. 

SOME PRINCIPLES AND SERVICES OF THE PRAYER-BOOK HISTORI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED, Edited by J. Wickham Legg. London : 
Rivingtons. 

Mucu has been said of the hard fate of a Church, whose 
Book of Common Prayer made its first appearance as a 
schedule of an Act of Parliament, and has had constantly to 
submit to the unnatural tests of legal interpretation. This 
enforced position of prominence, unwelcome though it be 
to those who really love the Prayer-book, has one advantage 
in that it directs attention, which perhaps by many would 
otherwise not be given, to a book which (leaving quite out of 
consideration its religious value) is surely the greatest literary 
marvel of our language. The Authorised Version of the Bible, 
naturally, has had a wider influence on the speech and writing 
of Englishmen ; but that was a feat of translation merely, and 
of translation from material largely uniform. The task before 
the Revisers of the Church Services was not only to present 
the current medizval uses ina form “understanded of the 
people,” but to select, recast, compare with ancient sources, 
introduce what seemed to them best in the devotional litera- 
ture that was springing up in Germany, and weld all these 
materials of different ages into a whole that should be accept- 
able to all parties in that controversial age. That such a task 
should have been executed with conspicuous beauty and 
grandeur of expression is strong testimony to the literary 
genius of Archbishop Cranmer and his successors in the work 
of Prayer-book revision. 

It is this aspect of the Prayer-book—its literary “ work- 
manship”—to which Dr. Dowden devotes a scholarly and 
instructive analysis. He first of all sketches the different 
liturgical sources to which the compilers are known to have 
gone, and which he summarizes as four in number—the 
medizval service-books of England, the German Kirchen- 
ordnungen and the book of Hermann, Archbishop of Cologne, 
the Greek Liturgies, and the Mozarabic Liturgy. We are 
glad to see that Dr. Dowden inclines to the view that there 
was no direct influence of the foreign reformers settled in 
England on the drawing up of the Second Prayer-book. This 
revision is too often represented as if it were a total surrender 
on the part of the English Reform movement to the will of 
Bucer, Martyr, and the rest. No doubt it was the aggressive- 
ness and success of the foreign teaching that forced Cranmer 
to the revision of his work almost as soon as it was finished ; 
but the researches of Mr. Burbidge and others make it highly 
probable that the Second Prayer-book of Edward VI. was not 
so much (to carry on a metaphor found on page 3 of the 
Bishop of Edinburgh’s book) the alteration of an ancient 
building in defiance of all principles of architecture to suit the 
modern requirements of a few insistent innovators, as the offer 
of another building of equal or greater antiquity which it 
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was hoped would satisfy the new demands without the 
necessity of sacrificing any architectural principle or historic 
relic. In other words the basis of our Prayer-book as it is 
now is a compromise, not a surrender to one party or the 
other. 

But we are getting on to controversial ground, which 
Bishop Dowden studiously avoids. The remainder of his book is 
taken up by criticism in detail of the various sections of the 
Prayer-book, which brings out in the clearest way the care 
and learning and taste with which the compilers handled their 
material. This is all most interesting : notably, the inquiry 
into the immediate source of the touching words of the 
Burial Service, “In the midst of life we are in death,” &c., for 
the exact wording of which Cranmer is here shown to have 
gone not only to the mediaeval Latin and to Luther, but to an 
English metrical version of Luther by Coverdale, which 
supplied him with the climax and cadence :— 

“O Lord God, most holy, 

O Lord God, most myghtie, 

O holy and mercyfull Savioure, 

Thou most worthy God eternall.” 
With the analysis there are also interpretations and sug- 
gestions of improvement. Among the former we venture 
to disagree with the author's unqualified refusal to take “ by 
water * with “save” in the words of the Baptismal Office 

“didst save Noah and his family in the ark from perishing by 

water.” Awkward though the English is, the sense of the 
original passage in the New Testament and the whole point of 
the prayer seem to demand that the usual interpretation should 
be maintained. With regard to possible alterations, one is 
glad to find a general agreement that these should be 
attempted with the utmost caution in an age which seems to 
have lost the finer sense of liturgical composition, “ Even 
with the best help,” says Dr. Wickham Legg in the second of 
the books under review, “this age is not likely to produce 
anything in liturgy worth keeping.” Dr. Dowden’s Chapter 
XVIII. on the Language and Literary Style of the Prayer 
Book should be earnestly commended to the perusal of those 
who from time to time put forth special prayers for use in 
church—both for its literary warnings and for its wholesome 
remarks about the avoidance of political bias. At the begin- 
ning of the present war a prayer was put forth which not only 
endorsed with a touching faith the Colonial Secretary's account 
of the cause of the war, but contained the theological imperti- 
nence of “instructing the Almighty” (in the worst style of 
extempore prayer, and with a curious anticipation of recent 
Ministerial speeches) that many “ must inevilably suffer” ! 

It remains to speak of the four essays on ritual and litur- 
gical subjects which are presented to us under the editorship 
of Dr. Wickham Legg, and the last two of which are from his 
pen. They are all by laymen, and, with the exception of 
No. 3 on the Shortened Services Act, deal with special techni- 
cal points and not with the general literary aspect of the 
Prayer Book. Their careful discussion of what would perhaps 
seem to some minor points brings home to us the often 
forgotten truth that there is such a thing as a scientific 
and historic ritual, governed by other rules than the 
taste of the individual incumbent or the mere follow- 
ing of the latest Roman fashion. It is curious, ¢g., to 
read in the most elaborate of the papers—that on the 
English altar and its surroundings—how the “ surpliced choir,” 
which has always been regarded as the first step in the 
progress of a church from “low” to “high,” is out of place in 
the chancel, and that the old-fashioned choirs in galleries 
were a more proper arrangement. Dr. Legg may have 
been particularly unfortunate in his experiences of hearing the 
daily services shortened. The present writer has been 
attending daily services for some years in various parts of the 
country, and cannot remember to have heard them once so 
treated outside a college chapel. But the speed with which 
they are so often recited, to which also we may add the 
growing inaudibility of the Communion Service in many 
churches, is certainly becoming a scandal. Probably in the 
slow, reverent and dignified rendering of the public services 
is to be found the true answer to the question whether or 
no the Book of Common Prayer will win and retain the 
Jove of the bulk of the English people. 


Ss. L. 


THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENT. 


SyYSTEME REPRESENTATIF AU JAPON. Par Hisatsuna Furuya. 


Bruxelles: Henri Lamertin. 


THIs most interesting volume is the thesis which earned for 
its author the degree of Doctor of Political Science in the 
University of Brussels. The novelty of its subject and the 
value of its contents should secure for it in Europe a reception 
which is not usually accorded to academic dissertations. 
Japanese tea-shops we know, and Japanese art some of us 
profess to understand. Mrs. Bishop and other travellers have 
provided English readers with descriptions of Japanese social 
life, though travellers’ impressions of a country where changes 
are so marvellously rapid and complete must soon get out of 
date. But inthe enlightened West the political history and 
institutions of Japan are almost as unknown as are Japanese 
language and literature. To all but a very small band, of 
which Professor York Powell is the head, the Japanese 
Constitution suggests nothing more than the humours of 
The Mikado and the inanities of The Geisha. This remains 
true although Marquis Ito, the chief author of the 
ten-year old Japanese Constitution, has had his treatise, 
the Teikokou-kenpo-gikai, translated into English under the 
more comprehensible titlke—‘Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution of the Empire of Japan.” That great work is, and is 
likely to remain, the leading authority for Western students, 
and Mr. Furuya is careful to express his great obligations to 
its author. But for the Japanese doctor’s 250 pages there 
ought to be a wide welcome, for they contain a singularly 
clear, detailed and impartial survey of his country’s representa- 
tive institutions. 

The book opens, as is the fashion with works on Con- 
stitutional law, with a discussion of origins, but the usual 
objections to a historical retrospect in such treatises certainly 
do not apply. Nothing could be more amusing or entrancing 
than the artless story here unfolded—the story of a nation 
which frum its traditional foundation in 660 B.c. till to-day 
has never changed its royal family (his present Majesty is the 
122nd of his line), which in 1867 abolished a feudal system 
of seven centuries’ growth and of quite Oriental severity 
without the shedding of blood, and which twenty-two years 
afterwards passed from Imperial absolutism to advanced 
democracy without confusion or inconvenience. The whole 
series of transformations is so recent that a man of middle 
age may have witnessed every step from beginning to end, 
and the author's account has a swing and actuality which the 
slower march of events necessarily denies to European 
annalists. But there is much in Mr. Furuya’s historical 
sketch which suggests a Western parallel. It is interesting, 
for instance, to discover that Imperialism and reform are no 
less incompatible in Japan than at Westminster. Of the 
political situation after 1867 we read :— 

“Tl n'était pas difficile de voir qu'il existait au gouvernement 
central deux partis, opinions ou tendances politiques depuis 
son établissement. L’un avait comme principe politique 
l'impérialisme, tandis que l'autre croyait que la réforme de 
l'administration était plus pressante que l’expansion au dehors ; 
ran voulait, en déeveloppant l'esprit chevaleresque cultivé sous 
le régime féodal réaliser le militarisme, tandis que l'autre 
désirait, en supprimant les idées féodales, augmenter les 
ressources et les richesses nationales. Evidemment la premiere 


opinion avait une influence énorme parmi les officiers et 
l'ancienne classe guerriére.’ 


Such being the cleavage of parties, it naturally follows that— 
“Ce fut surtout grace a l'initiative de ce second parti que le 
gouvernement accomplit les diverses réformes politiques et 
administratives de ces derni¢res années.” 


From 1871 to 1873 the Progressives lost ground for the 
very curious reason that their leaders were engaged in a two- 
years’ mission of travel, making the circuit of the globe under 
the guidance of the foreign Minister Iwakoura, in order to 
study the civil and political institutions of civilised countries. 
The Imperialists made the most of their oppertunity, and 
before their opponents got back picked a quarrel with Corea 
on the ground, so characteristic of the champions of 
“ prestige,” that— 

“Une caricature se moquant des Japonais qui adoptaient la 
civilisation européenne, fut affichée par le gouverneur de la 
province ala porte du consulat japonais [a Fussan en Corée]. 

Ce fait provoqua lirritation des conseillers impeérialistes.” 
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The Coreans, in fact, were told to “mend their manners !” 
But before much harm was done the Commissioners returned, 
and a Cabinet exclusively composed of reformers took over 
the Government in October, 1873. Whereupon, to complete 
the parallel with English Jingoism, the Imperialists developed 
the ingenious and dishonourable plan of “dishing the Whigs” 
by proposing the immediate introduction of democratic 
institutions. 

The existing Constitution of Japan was promulgated by 
the Emperor in February, 1889, and the Diet which it created 
first met at the end of 1890. To the detailed discussion of 
this Diet’s organisation and operation the rest of this 
treatise is devoted. The Japanese Parliament has two 
Chambers, the upper composed of various aristocratic 
clements—princes, representatative peers, Imperial nominees 
selected for distinguished service or intellectual merit, and 
representatives of the heaviest taxpayers—after the fashion of 
the Italian Senate. The lower Chamber, on the other hand, 
is elected on the basis of a very broad franchise. Every male 
subject over twenty-five who has been registered as residing 
in any province for a year past, and who pays at least 15 yens 
—about £3—in taxes has a right to vote, and if he is thirty 
years old he has a chance of being one of the 300 members. 
Election expenses are paid out of local revenue ; M.P.’s get 
{400 a year ; and apparently there is no plural voting. On 
the other hand the secrecy of the ballot does not seem to be 
completely secured as yet in Japan, for each voter has to sign 
the voting paper with his name and address as well as affix his 
distinctive seal. Members of the House of Peers sit for seven 
years, members of the lower House for four. Particularly 
elaborate is the Japanese code against corrupt practices at 
elections ; the following provision, for instance, would make 
short work of the Primrose League :— 

“ Seront punis d'un emprisonnement ordinaire de 15 jours 4 

3 mois et d'une amende de 5 a 50 yens, ceux qui se reunissent, 
se promenent en corps, portent des torches, allument des 
brasiers, jouent du tambour, de la trompette etc. portent des 
étendards, banniéres, pavillons ou autres signes dans un but de 
demonstration électorale et qui n’obéissent pas aux injunctions 
de la police.” 

From structure Mr. Furuya passes to function, presenting 
a detailed picture of the working of the Japanese Parliamentary 
system, and then he brings his work to a close by fifty pages 
of criticism, pointing out the directions which reform should 
take. For the Japanese Parliamentary system is already ten 
years old, and is therefore already almost antiquated ! 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT LAW. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT LAW AND LEGISLATION FOR THE YFAR 
ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1899. By W. H. Dumsday. London : 
Hadden, Best and Co. 


THE design of this book—to supplement year by year the 
text-books on local government law—is good ; but it would 
seem that the author is not at present altogether competent to 
carry it out. The compilation is divided into three main 
parts. In the first are given those public general Acts passed 
in the session of 1899 which affect local government. The 
reader is assisted by brief notes. In the second Mr. 
Dumsday gives us a digest of the case law upon the subject 
between September 1898 and September 1899. The third 
part contains the miscellaneous orders and other official 
information of the same year. It is in the second part chiefly 
that one finds evidence of a failure to appreciate needful 
distinctions. It is not merely that Mr. Dumsday too often 
sacrifices lucidity to brevity. He constantly leaves out impor- 
tant information which could have been conveyed with the loss of 
little or no space. “A sanitary authority” may do this, or “a local 
authority” may do that. But it often makes all the difference 
whether the sanitary authority be rural or urban, and “ local 
authority” is a term embracing all and sundry between a 
burial board and a county council. Then again, in a subject 
so difficult nd so ful! of pitfalis as rating, the digests are 
quite unduly compressed. Take the very important public- 





house case of Cartwright v. Sculcoate Guardians, The 
digest runs :— 

“In order to determine the valuation for poor rate of a 
public-house situated at so great a distance from premises of a 
similar description that the rent paid for them would be no 
criterion of the value of such public-house, an arbitrator to 
whom the appeal against the value in the poor-rate was 
referred acted rightly in receiving general evidence as to the 
advantageous situation of the house for carrying on the business 
and as to the estimated business done.” 

Surely it should have been said that the house in question was 
a “tied” house, and that the arbitrator who was upheld found 
as a fact that— 

“ The rent which the tenant of a tied public-house actually 
pays to his landlord is always less than the rent which the 
same tenant might reasonably be expected to pay for the same 
public-house if it were not so tied.” 

It is a wonderful thing to find an economic truth stated as a 
legal fact without any repudiation from her Majesty's Judges. 
Nor is the digest very clear about general evidence. A sentence 
from Lord Halsbury's judgment should have been quoted 
which shows a hopeful tendency on the part of the bench to 
depreciate expert evidence :— 

“Tt would to my mind,” said the Lord Chancellor, “ be one 
of the most extraordinary things in the world if expert evidence 
could be given that such and such a house would be likely to 
command such and such a rent and such and such a business, 
and yet that such an @ priori opinion could not be fortified by 
proof of the fact that it did command such a business.” 

In making this criticism I do not wish to deny that 
even in its present form the digest is useful. But if it were 
written more carefully and at greater length it would be far 
more useful. Its scope might also be extended with advantage. 
Lastly, with regard to the selection of statutes it seems a 
mistake to exclude London. Why should the Lincolnshire 
Coroners Act be inserted and the London Government Act 
omitted ? 


FP, W. Hi. 





HUGH LATIMER. 


Hucn Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle, Chaplain 
and Lecturer of University College, Oxford. (Leaders of 
Religion” Series.) Methuen and Co. 


Tuis little book is an excellent example of what a biography 
in a “series” should be, but often is not. Hugh Latimer is 
best treated just at this length and just in this way. A longer 
life of him necessitates padding, which certainly is the fault 
of Demaus’ in many respects adequate life. The truth is that 
not enough details have come down for any one to be able 
profitably to construct a long account of what he did, but his 
sermons are the reflection of what he thought far more 
than are the sermons of most men either of his century 
or our own. Consequently his latest biographers have been 
able, by careful collation of each of these outspoken public 
utterances with the little that is known of his circumstances 
and actions at the moment of its delivery, to make out very 
clearly the various stages of his thought in its slow but 
undeviating advance towards the Protestant creed for which 
he finally suffered. The stages and causes of the develop- 
ment which his dogmatic opinions underwent, without 
any change in his very marked character and funda- 
mental principles, the nature and degree of his influence 
on the nation at each stage of his career are not 
only clearly grasped, but well set out in this book, 
whose chief merits are proportion, composition and a talent 
for explaining the circumstances of the time to readers who 
may not have the intricate history of the English Reformation 
at their fingers’ ends. By the help of copious, but well-selected 
quotations from his sermons—which on account of their hard- 
hitting are probably the most amusing sermons in the language 
—the reader is given a very definite and vivid impression of 
Latimer, as a moral, social and religious reformer. For that 
was what he was—not a theologian, but a Hebrew prophet, 
living in an age and country sadly in want of prophecy. The 
reason he came to be a Protestant was not because he studied 
the Fathers, but because he found by experience that the 
Catholic priesthood encouraged superstitious rites and abuses 
of religion which had the effect of deadening morality in 
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practice ; and that they sought to keep the people in ignorance 
instead of stirring up in them a new religious life which could 
be based only on personal knowledge and reflection. This 
bearing of the religious controversies of the day on his own 
longings after righteousness seems to have been first brought 
home to him—not during his long residence at Cambridge, 
where he had done the University much good by perpetual 
and personal denunciations of everything and everybody that 
needed reform—but during his parish work in the Wiltshire 
village of West Kingston, Here he stayed from 1531-4, as a 
man already nearing fifty, and made frequent visits to the 
neighbouring city of Bristol, where he naturally caused the 
most violent dissension, It was chiefly at this time that he 
came to see what religion actually meant to the common 
people ; and still more, what it did not, but should mean. 

Then came his great opportunity. Cranmer, anxious to 
get at least an uncompromising supporter of change placed 
in high position in the Church, had him called up to preach 
before the King, ata moment when Henry was drifting fast 
in the Protestant direction. His outspoken sermon, not 
against any of the King’s enemies, but against some of the 
King’s faults—for he always made a point of attacking his 
audience—won for him at this critical moment the bishopric 
of Worcester, for Henry “loved a man.” He used this high 
post and the favourable political circumstances of the moment 
to effect in his new diocese the revolutions on which his heart 
had been set by his experience of parish work. Images, 
shrines and all objects of superstitious reverence were sought 
out and destroyed, and the ignorance and indifference of the 
clergy was seriously taken in hand by their energetic Bishop. 
A few years later came the reaction; Henry deserted the 
cause of the Reformers, having drawn from it as much money 
as he wanted and rather more unpopularity than he liked. 
Latimer was forced to retire from his bishopric, and never 
again held high office in the Church. In the palmy days of 
Edward VI. he was one of the very foremost men of the 
victorious party, but it was as a preacher and not as an 
administrator that he served the cause in its premature 
triumph. He now used his influence over the young King, 
and the respect with which he was treated by all the members 
of the Council, to call attention to the crying social evils which 
the religious struggles concealed from so many of the com- 
batants. These sermons before Edward are perhaps even 
more interesting in their subject-matter and even more 
characteristic of their author, though it may be less important 
in their effect, than any which he preached on controversial 
theology. A few examples will serve :— 

“ But let the preacher preach, till his tongue be worn to the 
stumps, nothing is amended. We have good statutes made 
for the Commonwealth as touching Commoners and Inclosures, 
many meetings and Sessions ; but in the end of the matter 
there cometh nothing forth. Well this is one thing I will say 
unto you, for whence this cometh I know, even from the Devil. 
I know his intent in it; for if ye bring it to pass that the 
yeomanry be not able to put their sons to school and that they 
be not able to marry their daughters, ye pluck salvation from 
the people and utterly destroy the realm. For by yeoman’'s 
sons the faith of Christ is and hath been maintained chiefly.” 

And again— 

“ It would pity a man’s heart to hear that, that I hear of the 
state of Cambridge ; what it is in Oxford I cannot tell; there 
be few do study divinity, but so many as of necessity must 
furnish the colleges, for their livings be so small and victuals 
so dear. It is not that, I wis, that will keep out the supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome. Here I will make a supplication that 
ye would bestow so much to the finding of scholars of 
ood wits, of poor men's sons, to exercise the office of salva- 
tion, in relieving of scholars, as ye were wont to bestow in 
pilgrimage matters, in trentals, in masses, in pardons, in 
purgatory matters. You may be syre if you bestow your goods 
on this wise ye shall bestow it well, to support and uphold 
God's word ; wherein ye shall please God. There be none 
now but great men’s sons in colleges, and their fathers look not 
to have them preachers, so every way this office of preaching 
is pinched at.” 

And again on the employment of leisure :— 

“ Men of England in times past when they would exercise 

themselves—for we must needs have some recreation, our 
bodies cannot endure without some exercise—they were wont 
to go abroad in the fields a-shooting, but now it is turned into 
glossing, gulling, and whoring within the House. The art of 
shooting hath been in times past much esteemed in this realm ; 
itis a gift of God that He hath given us to excel all other 
nations withal ; it is a goodly art, a wholesome kind of exer- 
cise and much commended in Physic.” 


Lastly, on the preacher and his task :— 

“ Now England cannot abide this gear ; they cannot be con- 
tent to hear God’s minister and his threatening for their sin, 
though the sermon be never so good, though it be never so 
true. ‘It is a naughty fellow, a seditious fellow ; he maketh 
trouble and rebellion in the realm, he lacketh discretion.’ | 
will now ask you a question : I pray you, when should Jonas 
have preached against the covetousness of Nineveh, if the 
covetous men should have appointed him his time? I know 
that preachers often have a discretion in their preaching, and 
that they ought to have a consideration and respect to the 
place and the time that he preacheth in. But sin must be 
rebuked ; sin must be plainly spoken against. Nineveh shail 
rise against England because it will not believe God nor hear 
His preachers but cry daily unto them, nor amend their lives, 
and especially their covetousness.” 

These few quotations will give some idea of Latimer’s concep- 
tion of the functions of a clergyman in the Church reformed 
as he wished to reform it. To-day, when Wordsworth’s wail 
for “altar, sword, and pen” is far more true than it was when 
he wrote it a hundred years ago, Latimer’s old-world views of 
a parson’s business may seem strange. It would, indeed, 
probably not be well if many clergymen tried to adopt his 
methods, for such straight speaking can only come froma man 
at once intellectually and morally above his brother men. 
Some, too, like the late Dr. Martineau, may no less effectually 
rebuke sin by subtler and more psychological but no less 
exalted oratory. If, however, there is now in England even 
one man endowed with the apparently extinct qualities of 
Latimer, it will be well for him to try whether or not the 
clank of machinery can prevent men from hearing thunder 
when it peals. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 





THE RELIGION OF RUSKIN. 


RUSKIN AND THE RELIGION OF Beauty. By R. de la Sizeranne 
Translated by the Countess of Galloway. London : George 
Allen. 


Tue religious life of Ruskin has long been a subject of 
controversy as stormy as that which has raged round the 
value of his art teaching. He was in turn evangelical, 
generously moral, and generally spiritual. His chosen disciple, 
Mr. Collingwood, has traced the development of these three 
phases, has shown us how the first was the result of early 
surroundings, how the second arose out of disgust at the 
narrowness of a sect, how the third was the only mean 
between the two former that a man of the Master’s tempera- 
ment could ultimately adopt. Further, he has shown, by 
connecting these three stages with three different periods of 
Ruskin’s career and teaching, that throughout each and all 
there existed a main principle, so great that one is ashamed to 
have remarked his almost consistent series of brilliant incon- 
sistencies, so subtle that it can hardly be called by a name, far 
less by the name of acreed. Some have named it Sincerity, 
others High Morality, and by others it has been alluded to in a 
variety of terms more or less synonymous. But none of these 
seem to be expressive or explanatory of a power which 
successfully imposed itself on a nation and even on a 
continent : neither is it to be supposed that the proper term 
will ever be discovered even if it be looked for. Yet the text 
from which M. de la Sizeranne preaches in his Ruskin and the 
Religion of Beauty, published first in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
in essay form, secondly in book form, and now admirably 
translated by the Countess of Galloway, suggests the religion 
of Ruskin more powerfully than anything emanating from his 
own countrymen. Perhaps it is still too early for us over here 
to realize the true Ruskin, in spite of much loving and 
laborious literary appreciation. Perhaps the “old man of 
Coniston” is most clearly seen through foreign spectacles. 
At any rate, the Religion of Beauty, if indefinite as many other 
phrases, suggests an idea to hold toand to work from—through 
a maze of seemingly contradictory material. 

On the concrete results of Ruskin’s life work, as set forth 
in this book, there is no need to dwell. The movements 
which have been associated with his name, the awakening of 
public taste for which his vigorous personality was directly 
responsible—are they not now in the mind of every 
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one with the faintest particle of that ideal for which Ruskin 
strove ? But the true inwardness of the man is not in the 
early Italian rooms at the National Gallery, nor in the 
remnants of Pre-Raphaelitism, nor in his many grandilo- 
quently titled volumes, nor in the vestiges of his Utopian social 
scheme. In each of these he was distinctive, but by none of 
them can he be judged separately. Rather, he should be 
regarded in the light of his own dictum to artists, “Go to 
nature, rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning 
nothing.” And nobly did he follow his own precept. He 
was an artist, but not for art’s sake; only for that of nature. 
He served Millais with his encouragement up to that artist’s 
secession from the Brotherhood ; then he turned upon him 
with a passionate denunciation that was, none the less, more 
sorrowful than angry. His love, the outcome of his intense 
humanism, which not even the hostility of a stiff-necked 
generation could quench, was at once his weakness and his 
strength. He could blame the work, and not find it in his 
heart to cease loving the man, although he stoutly maintained 
that the work was the index to the character. Occasionally 
this ¢rait rendered him vulnerable. An amusing instance is 
given here. He once by public writing smote an artist hip 
and thigh. At the same time, respecting his private character, 
he wrote him a letter expressing sorrow and the hope that 
“this may make no difference to our private friendship.” To 
which the writhing victim replied, “ My dear Ruskin, the first 
time I meet you I shall knock you down, but I hope that will 
make no difference to our friendship.” Then, as to his 
Utopia, which also had its lighter side. He denounced the 
railway, he denounced machinery of all sorts. Yet he used both 
occasionally, and justified the use to a lady disciple who wrote 
to him pointing out a certain inconsistency between his tenets 
and his practice. “ My dear lady, if the Devil were standing 
at my side at this moment, I should endeavour to make use of 
him as a local black. The wisdom of life is in preventing all 
the evil we can, and using what is inevitable for the best 
purpose.” To an Evangelical clergyman who asked him for a 
subscription in 1886, he replied, “Of all manner of churches 
thus idiotically built, iron churches are damnablest to me. 
And of all the sects of believers in any ruling spirit—Hindoos, 
Turks, Feather-idolaters, and Mumbo-Jumbo, Log and Fire- 
worshippers—who want churches, your modern English Evan- 
gelical sect is the most absurd, and entirely objectionable and 
unendurable tome. . . . . Ever, nevertheless, and in all 
this saying, your faithful servant, &c.” Such a letter, without 
any soothing dole, would have been taken from any other man 
as a combination of injury and insult. From the Prophet of 
Beauty, who feared not to lecture unknown ladies in public 
tea shops, it was perhaps less abrupt than might have been 
expected. 

In outspokenness Ruskin somewhat resembled Carlyle, 
whose hatred of shams was as intense as his own. Yet 
Carlyle’s philosophy was merely ethical. He is said to have 
abandoned the idea of a treatise on Michael Angelo, because 
he found he would have to acquire some knowledge of art. In 
this case he would hardly have felt strongly about the iron 
church which outraged Ruskin’s sense of beauty in Nature. 
And this was his predominant sense, this love of the beautiful. 
It entered into and sometimes clashed with whatever he was 
engaged upon. However, its influence was invariably healthy. 
He was a scientist but not a sceptic, because scepticism was 
associated with things which, robbed of their spirituality, 
became ugly. Therein he was at variance with the scientists 
of the day, who were all sceptics. He was an economist, but 
his economic theories were on a humanist basis, and he 
regarded the political economy of his time as a snare for 
humanity and consequently a fallacy. He was everything by 
turns that comes within the wide scope of philosophy, he 
taught the Unity of Life no less than the Unity of Art, he 
welded the two so closely together that those who had been 
wont to regard them as separate entities stood amazed and 
aghast. 

They could not understand a range of vision so much 
wider than their own. They could not understand his curious 
combination of arrogance and humility; why in the same 
breath he should denounce certain philosophers and plead his 
inability to unravel by rule of thumb the mysteries which they 
were content to ignore. Yet the reason was simple enough :— 
“ Philosophers construct systems which explain everything 





in the world except its charm. They analyse all the secret 
forces of the soul except its power of admiration. They dis- 
solve all our relations with Nature, so-called inanimate, except 
its power of love.” 
Has Ruskin stepped into the breach? Has he explained 
the world’s charm and the soul's power of admiration? No. 
But by his exposition of the religion of beauty he has opened 
to usa vista through which we can get a glimpse of what 
these things mean. And the cult of beauty he would have us 
follow is not that of Reynolds’ “ grand style,” or corresponding 
cults in modern life which men have set up for themselves in 
opposition to nature, but the cult of Nature herself, in life the 
only source of the truly beautiful, in art the only true 
inspiration. Ruskin was always sure of himself, so sure that 
he could afford to laugh at his own inconsistencies and even 
make light of the Utopia that failed. For fail it did in prac- 
tice, and his sanguine prophecy of a return to nature is only 
likely to be fulfilled allegorically. Yet the allegory is very 
precious, and even age and increasing greed of wealth will not 
make it less so. 


F. J. M. 





A GREAT MAN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE AGE OF JOHNSON (1748-1798). By Thomas Seccombe. (Hand- 
books of English Literature. Edited by Professor Hales.) 
George Bell and Sons. 


Mr. SeccomsBk is already known to the public as the editor and 
part author of Twelve Bad Men. In his second publication he 
has given the reading world an equally interesting book. This 
is rather remarkable, for literary handbooks are not usually 
interesting. They are written for instruction rather than 
amusement, and a flavour of the schoolroom too often pervades 
them. It is questionable whether even for purposes of instruc- 
tion this fashion of writing on epochs has not been overdone. 
History is not naturally divided by chasms at certain points of 
time, and all attempts to ignore its continuity involve a certain 
artificiality of treatment. At the commencement of the 
selected period we too often find ourselves suddenly plunged 
amid events which we do not understand, and at the close we 
find ourselves shut off in the midst of a train of circumstances 
which occasionally we should like to follow further. It would 
surely be better to treat history as a series of tendencies and 
movements, taking a central theme and letting contemporary 
occurrences appear in their proper perspective. The differ- 
ence between the methods is that between a photograph and 
a drawing by a master, who by the exercise of discriminatiun 
gives a deeper insight into truth. 

Mr. Seccombe however has triumphed over the artificial 
limitations of his work. In achieving this he has been assisted 
by the unity given to his subject by its great central figure. 
Johnson was a man whose literary interests covered a wide 
field. Scholar, poet, novelist, essayist, historian, pamphleteer, 
lexicog-apher and critic, there were few expanses of thought 
which he had not attempted to explore. Though not a theo- 
logian, he was interested in theology, and though hardly a 
dramatist he wrote a perfectly correct classical tragedy. Mr. 
Seccombe regards him as a typical Englishmen :— 

“ A man with his roots stubbornly in the past ; a respecter of 
the traditional order and of property, not from interest, but 
from instinct ; brave, with a certain dogged pride and boastful- 
ness about himself; contentious in argument, yet ready to 
admit and to pardon most forms of human weakness ; a lover 
of truth, and a hater of cant and artifice ; merciful to the weak 
but obstinate upon slight pretext in opposition to strained 
authority or in defence of professional or sectional rights or 
prescription, Johnson in conversation and temper was just such 
an Englishman as might be found the little king of manya 
tavern parlour. The unusual combination of these qualities with 
those of a scholar, and a wit, and a writer-of-all-work, eminent 
for the force and dignity of his pen, contributed to give Johnson 
his unique position,” 

This characterisation of Johnson strikes a true note and, 
perhaps, explains why Johnson is less remembered for his 
more ambitious efforts in literature than for his insight into 
the merits and demerits of his contemporaries, 

Mr. Seccombe is at his best in his chapters on the 
historians and novelists of his period. His sketch of Gibbon 
is particularly happy, while in his estimate of Hume he styles 
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his history with truth “a series of brilliant illustrations of an 
& priori theory rather than a serious inquiry into facts.” 
Smollett and Goldsmith were not serious students, but Mr. 
Seccombe has hardly given a sufficiently high place to 
Robertson, although he recognises his industry and the sug- 
gestiveness of his method. People may have asked of 
Robertson, as of Macaulay, “ Where did he get that style ts 
but his History of America is a greater literary work than the 
later and more popular productions of Prescott, and his 
History of Charles V. ranks, among the historical productions 
of the period, next, though not near, to the Decline and Fall, 
The chief figures among the novelists are Richardson, 
Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne. Sterne’s greatness, Mr. 
Seccombe considers, lay in the Shandean group of portraits 
“which stand out amid affectation, tediousness, leering, and 
obscenity, like chefs-d’auvres in a large gallery of uninspired 
replicas and other fifth-rate compositions.” The chapter on 
the great novelists is the best in the book, and in that on the 
minor novelists his remarks on the dawn of English romanticism 
are striking :— 

“The contemporaries of Walpole regarded everything 
medizval in the half-scared manner of the explorer of the 
unknown, and with the same inclination to exaggerate the 
landmarks of a territory so little familiar to the general 
public. Dialogue was deemed entirely secondary to a 
hollow and sepulchral voice and melodramatic pseudo-super- 
natural plot, and indeed it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that when the romantic spirit first touched our prose literature 
its sanity seemed to leave it.” 

Such works as the Castle of Olranto, whether serious or 
satirical, and Frankenstein amply bear out this judgment. 

The other chapters of the book deal with “Memoirs and 
Letters,” “ Political Writers,” “Study and Research,” “The 
Theologians,” “The Drama,” and “The Poets.” They are 
all well planned, and carefully executed, and form, we venture 
to think, summaries which should prove of value to the 
student. In speaking of Falconer, Mr. Seccombe might have 
mentioned that the author of “The Shipwreck” himself 
perished at sea in the Mozambique Channel with the Anglo- 
Indian Vansittart. In dealing with Burns he courageously 
protests against the attempts of some of his admirers to explain 
away his “foibles,” and dwells on the literary taste and 
sympathy of the common folk of the Scottish Lowlands, a 
fact sometimes forgotten by those who regard Burns as an 
inexplicable phenomenon. 

One great merit of the book lies in Mr. Seccombe’s treat- 
ment of his minor characters, whom he handles very dexter- 
ously and actually contrives to make interesting. The value of 
the work as a book of reference is enhanced by an excellent 
index and a full chronological list of contemporary publica- 
tions. Mr. Seccombe’s introductory essay contains a spirited 
defence of the eighteenth century from the accusations most 
commonly levelled against it by nineteenth-century critics. 
On the whole, he has attained a high level in planning and 
executing his work; and the book is one which the ripest 
students of the period may read with pleasure and profit. 

C. 


THE EXPERT AT LARGE. 

THe DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. Naval History of the Spanish-American 
War. By H. W. Wilson, sometime Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. London : Sampson Low. 

In extenuation of Mr. H. W. Wilson's latest work must be 

urged the fact that he is invariably actuated by motives and 

moved by occurrences of the largest kind only. In one case 
it needed the complete tale of combats between armoured 
ships to lure him to two-volumed authorship at an age when 
most men are writing turn-overs on ill-chosen topics for the 
half-penny papers ; now, however, nothing less than a struggle 
between nations will suffice him as a reason for adding to his 
reputation. “ Ironclads in Action,” in so far as concerned its 
full and carefully compiled account of modern naval warfare, 
was a very useful book to those whose training enabled them 
to draw their own conclusions from its facts; as far as the 
bare record of the events which took place during the Spanish- 

American War goes the present volume will also be 

exceedingly useful as a book of reference. The course of the 


now familiar eventsis set out with admirable clearness, and the 


statistics are innocent of misprints. Before this book there 
was, it is true, no detailed history of the war as a whole, but 
everything that could be of interest and service to the non- 
professional public has been placed before it by Captain 
Mahan ; Mr. Wilson gleans after the reaper. 

His object was “ to print matter which should be useful 
to the naval student,” and the result sometimes is a minute 
description of events and effects, the true inwardness and 
significance of which can for the most part be appreciated 
only by naval men. A “naval student” presumably means a 
civilian interested in naval matters, and such a one will not 
improbably ask himself how far another civilian’s opinions on 
technical points can be of use to him, or how far technical 
matters at all concern him, Captain Mahan, the naval officer, 
is qualified to draw conclusions and point a moral, but with 
his usual insight recognised that opinions and deductions 
useful to a naval architect, toa gunnery or torpedo specialist 
and to naval men in general would be out of place in a book 
addressed to the general public. Mr. Wilson, the civilian, on 
the contrary considers himself qualified to educate his fellow- 
amateurs in such matters. In gunnery, for instance, 7,853 
rounds fired at Santiago by American guns from 6-pounders 
upwards gave about 140 hits; considering the damage done 
this is obviously absurd. Mr. Wilson doubles the number, 
making 270—2g90 in all, a figure which, he remarks, “is very 
much below the Japanese at Yalu,” and -this in spite of his 
statement that “at the very outset, when the shooting was of 
the most importance, the American gunners probably had the 
range with almost ideal correctness.” In this connection he 
observes “it is probably the case that the shooting in the 
American fleet is as good as or better than that in the British 
fleet.” We may well ask on what grounds Mr. Wilson made 
such a statement ; hardly, we imagine, on the strength of the 
returns for the target practice of the fleet alone ; even supposing 
that the state of the weather, the range and size of target in 
each case were known to, and had been carefully compared 
and allowed for by, him, it is an astounding statement for a 
civilian. 

We are afraid Mr. Wilson takes himself too seriously. 
His obiter dicta include a statement that “the New York verges 
on the battleship,” that the Powe ful is fit to take her place in the 
line, “though only at some risk to herself,” and a reference to 
the Maine as “ so exceedingly powerful a ship.” Of course he 
endorses the finding of the court as to the cause of her loss, 
though naval opinion here inclines very much to the theory of 
an internal explosion ; and he reassures us with regard to the 
torpedo, observing that “ because the Spaniards neglected to 
use this weapon it does not follow that it is valueless.” Evena 
naval student would hardly have supposed the contrary. No one 
can prevent Mr. Wilson having his own opinions on these 
matters, but when aired they do not carzsy with them any 
justification for their infliction upon the “naval student” as 
“matter that should be useful." When he reproves Cervera 
for the unwisdom of his movements, pointing out, for instance, 
that “ Captain Semmes (of the A/abam.a) managed secretly to 
coal and refit on the coast of Yucatan, and what he did Cervera 
could havg done,” we are unconsciously reminded of Mr. 
Winston Churchill's book on a certain frontier campaiga 
which is known in India as Hints to Generals, by a Subaltern. 
Besides, Advice to Admirals, by an Amateur, would have the 
additional merit of alliteration. 

The Spanish-American War is a typical instance of the 
distortion in perspective that can be produced by modern 
facilities for communication—a cable with a war corre- 
spondent and an imagination at one end, pence and patriotism, 
disguised as the Press, at the other. Aided by the adjectives 
of the new journalism, immediate and widespread publicity is 
a magnifying-glass which turns a skirmish into a battle, and the 
destruction ot a few cruisers into the greatest sea-tight of 
history. Mr. Wilson certainly deprecates this method of 
making history with one’s mouth, but he appears to have little 
or nothing of that sense of relative values which one expects 
in the “historian,” though hardly perhaps in the “ naval 
expert” of the Daily Mail, and he is not sufficiently explicit 
with regard to the real nature of the American victories. 
Sinope is known to every schoolboy as a “ Massacre ;” the 
Turkish seamen nevertheless were as well trained as their 
opponents, and killed or wounded 254 of them before the 
Russian shell fire rendered their ships and guns useless, At 
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Santiago a perfectly equipped modern fleet, including four 
battleships, well protected by armour and manned by first- 
class crews, destroyed one armoured cruiser, three protected 
cruisers, armoured by courtesy, and two destroyers, whose ill- 
trained crews were exhausted and hopeless, whose guns and 
ammunition were defective, and whose speed gave them no 
chance of escape owing to bad coal and worse engineers ; the 
victors had two casualties, the vanquished 550, a quarter of 
their total complement. At Manila a squadron of six 
ships, one of which could have tackled the whole Spanish 
squadron, steamed up and down pouring shell into ten 
helpless stationary targets until all were burnt or sunk 
with a loss of 371 men, or nearly one-third. The 
Americans had eleven men slightly wounded. As against 
the Spaniards’ eleven guns of Sin. calibre and over, the 
victors in this “military execution,” as the author terms 
it, had fifty-three ; the Spanish vessels could hardly have been 
worse protected and armed; and the one brilliant feature 
about the battle was the bravery of the Spaniards. Thus in 
the two actions the one side lost some sixteen ships and nearly 
1,000 men, the other one man killed and a dozen wounded, 
with practically no damage to its vessels. Except for the 
smoke and the noise and their own excitement the American 
gunners fought their pieces undisturbed by any of the terrible 
destroying forces to which an action against moderately 
efficient opponents would have exposed them. In these 
actions, as well as throughout the war, the Americans did 
their work splendidly, but as tests of actual fighting efficiency 
under modern conditions Manila and Santiago were the very 
mildest that can be conceived. The author might, we think, 
have made this clear, but he is too much occupied in counting 
and accounting for the holes in the Spanish hulls, and in 
revising the reputations of armour-plates and quick-firers. His 
attention is however distracted for a moment by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who ranks Manila above the Nile asa 
great victory; but his praiseworthy anxiety for Nelson, 
coupled with a certain want of humour, should not have led 
him into inflicting upon the naval student the two pages of 
closely reasoned and masterly argument intended to refute the 
Senator's patriotic contention. 

Where facts are concerned the book is necessarily correct, 
based as it is on official reports, though it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Wilson did not print in extenso such documents as 
Sampson's orders to the blockading fleet and his report on the 
battle of Santiago. He is in error, however, in stating that 
the Pluton and Furor had 14-inch torpedoes in their tubes 
ready for use when they came out of Santiago ; if there were 
torpedoes, which is very doubtful, they were practice dummies. 
Captain Villaamil, moreover, was a very smart officer; and 
secing that he was going to inevitable destruction it is very 
certain that with torpedoes in his tubes he would have come 
out under cover of one of the cruisers and, at any rate, made 
an attempt to use them against the American ships. Mr. 
Wilson’s style is sometimes curious ; at Manila he relates 
how the American ships were taken in by their “ skilled 
and cool officers”; the phrase may be preferable to “ pro- 
fessionally distinguished and mentally composed ” officers, 
but the absence of epithets would not necessarily lead a naval 
student to conclude that they were incapable and flurried. 
His description of Santiago is the solitary purple patch we can 
discover. “Amongst the American captains there was not the 
slightest hesitation. Alldid their duty, or something more. They 
rushed impetuously upon the enemy with an élan which was in 
itself an earnest of victory.” “Elan” is good. Naval students 
should commit this passage to memory. The frontispiece is 
a portrait of Admiral Dewey on the bridge a Ja Kaiser 
Wilhelm, the admiral who reaped all the glory, and had the 
easiest task of any senior officer during the war; the rest of 
the illustrations are excellent, including the maps and plans. 
As we have said, the mass of information contained in the 
book is very large, arranged in very readable fashion, and 
likely to be of permanent value, which the absence of the 
somewhat didactic comments of the compiler would never- 
theless not have lessened. 

With one of his opinions, however, we heartily agree, 
namely, that “ A free Press is, of course, a great enemy to its own 
country in war.” Considering that in his latest role, that of 
military expert, Mr. Wilson informed the trusting public 
through the Daily Mail in October last, that the forces of the 


two South African Republics were “not much over 22,000 or 
25,000 men ;” that “on the whole it is not likely that the 
Boers will dare an attack upon the British regulars in Natal ; 
in fact, on the Natal side the British troops are almost, if not 
quite, strong enough to attack,’ we may be pardoned for 
feeling some curiosity as to his present sentiments on the 
subject of the Press, and also for continuing to be somewhat 
sceptical as to the value of his opinions on other matters of 
greater importance. 


L. 





FOR FIRESIDE GENERALS. 


How To READ War News. With a Glossary of Military Technical 
Terms, &c., also a Supplementary Chapter on the Situation by 
Dr. G M. Theal. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Tuis is a thoroughly useful little boot, made for the pocket 
and inexpensive. It does not err on the side of giving too 
slight an information from a fear of explaining the obvious, 
but if one newspaper reader finds a full explanation here of 
terms already familiar to him he may be certain that his 
neighbour, equally familiar with another set of expressions, 
has need of the apparently superfluous matter. 

The terms with which the book deals are arranged alpha- 
betically, and are very accurately defined where pure techni- 
calities are concerned, but when they touch upon politics with a 
bias varying from a mere expression of opinion to extreme mis- 
statement and exaggeration; there is (by the way) in these 
latter an occasional “smartness” that reminds one rather 
unpleasantly of the Cape Times and the Daily News. Itis very 
ill placed to hint at the present moment of the approaching 
occupation of Pretoria by our troops as is done on page 103. 
It is unfair to quote under “ Potchefstroom” all that can be 
said of the Boer commander's alleged treachery, and not to 
give a word of the praise which the British commander 
accords to his enemy in his book. To talk of Zarps as 
“ notorious for their corruptions, brutality, and inefficiency ” is 
rubbish. The writer should know that by this time accusa- 
tions of this sort are disbelieved by educated men, and bear a 
weight of suspicion that increases with every revelation of the 
corruption of Mr. Rhodes’ and Mr. Garrett's Press machines. 
Moreover, the writer shows a bias very natural to certain 
temperaments but offensive to the majority of Englishmen 
when he talks of “ the childish disputes so usual to most religious 
communities.” If the writer should happen to get mixed up 
in a modern action, or would get introduced to someone 
who had had experience of the thing, he would learn more 
of the value of religion in five minutes than all the ministerial 
papers and all the half-crown reviews of London could teach 
him in a year—even with Mr. Hugh Price Hughes to help 
them. 

Again, there is a good deal of journalistic nonsense talked 
about the bayonet on pages 16-17. The reader wants to be 
told (supposing he doesn’t know) what a bayonet is, he doesn’t 
want to hear that it is a weapon “peculiarly British,” or that 
with it we have captured the impregnable and flung back the 
irresistible—all brave nations boast of their bayonet work 
(especially the French and the Turks), but a dictionary is hardly 
the place to boast in. By the way, why be so certain that the 
old sword bayonet has such supreme advantages? If it had 
it would at least be remarkable that our War Office should 
have been the only one to see it. There are certain omissions 
in the book. “Unit,” a most necessary term for the layman 
to understand, is not given. Under “Artillery” there is no 
mention of the distinction between Corps and Divisional 
Artillery, nor any insistence upon the fact that we possess no 
mobile guns heavier than the fifteen-pounder (whereas the 
Boers have certainly the Creusot 120-millimetre-short and 
probably the 155 as well). Under “Shell” there are several 
jokes but a very meagre array of facts; and the remark that 
a time fuse is “cunningly set to explode about 100 yards in 
front of an object and about 2o/f. above it” argues a faith in 
books that is quite surprising. Has the writer any conception 
of the limits of accuracy at (say) 3,000 yards? Or has he 
noted how two fuses, apparently set identically, will behave? 
The map attached to the pamphlet would be improved 
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by going a little more south and west and by giving some 
indication of mountains beyond the name of the rz inge. The 
extract from Dr. Theal’s book, given in the last pages, is on 
the whole fair-minded, and redeems some of the faults we 
have noted. Why is there no mention of Sir William Butler 
in this little lexicon? We very much fear the book was com- 
piled some weeks ago, for in omissions such as this at id in 
many of its statements it presupposes a public opinion very 
different from that of the present moment. 


S & 





STUDIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 
STUDIES OF GREAT Composers. By C. Hubert H. Parry, Mus. Doc. 


Routledge. 


Ir is not surprising that Sir Hubert Parry's fascinating Studies 
of Great Composers should have run, in their collected form, 
into a sixth edition—they s attain the object at which 
they were aimed, “ to h 1elp people of average general intelli- 
gence to get some ides of the positions which the most 
important composers occupy in the historical development of 


so exactly 


the art.” It says not a little for the erudite author's self- 
restraint that he has kept this object so strictly in view 
throughout. Beginning with Palestrina and ending with 


Wagner, these studies form a loosely connected but quite con- 
tinuous chain through the three centuries covered by the 
names of the composers to whom they are devoted ; and this 
arrangement enables Sir Hubert to take within a narrow space 
a complete, if very general, survey of the history of his art; 
for, as he reminds his readers at the outset, music “in the 
shape in which we know it” is a very modern art indeed :— 

‘Painting, and sculpture, and architecture, and decorative 
work of various kinds, can show masterpieces which still 
impress us as perfect and complete objects of beauty, though 
they were made or carried out more than two thousands of 
years ago. But if we go back as much as two hundred years 
in music, we feel as if we were among things in a crude and 
incomplete condition. . , Eight hundred years ago 
people had not even the means of putting down a tune in 
which the notes were of unequal length; and they did not 
dream of such things as bars till quite four hundred years 
nearer our time.” 

To some extent these studies necessarily cover the same ground 
as the volume in the International Scientific Series, in which 
the same author expounded his view of the “ Evolution of the 
Art of Music,” but having been written originally for a peri- 
odical for young people they are cast in less severe a mould, 
and they certainly lose none of their value by the greater 
simplicity and lucidity of their style. 

The two studies to which the reader will probably turn 
with the greatest interest are those of Beethoven and Wagner. 
Nowhere throughout his book does Sir Hubert more signally 
show his unfailing certainty in singling out and emphasizing 
with a couple of felicitous phrases the salient points of a com- 
poser’s career and position and the chief characteristics of his 
work, In explaining, for example, the work of Wagner in 
revolutionising the form of opera, he says :— 

“ Musicians had long been misled by thinking that their part 
of the business was of supreme importance, and that everything 
must give way to the supposed necessities of musical form. 

They failed to recognise that in a form of rt in 
which several elements are combined there must be more or 

less of a compromise between them. ‘ . It required a 

man who could look upon the matter wit hout glorifying cither 

naan at the expense of another to work out the reform. 
The only chance seemed to lie in the advent of a man 
who had strong sympathies with poetry and drama, and insight 
into theatrical as well as musical effect, and mastery of all 
the resources of modern musical expression. 
And in his chapter on Beethoven Sir Hubert admirshty 
emphasizes one of the composer's most characteristic traits— 
the difference, that is to say, between his methods of com- 
position and those of the earlier composers “with whom 
emotion counted for less than good workmanship.” Beet- 
hoven’s— 

“whole being seemed to be possessed by the fervour of his 
thoughts, and he became altogether careless of time or engage- 

ment as long as the excitement lasted. He could 





not produce his best work except under the influence of some 
such powerful emotion as his music represents.” 
Admirable as these two chapters are, they do not however 
strike one as quite so entirely successful in conveying, within 
narrow limits, a clear and consistent impression of their 
subjects as those devoted to Handel, Bach and Haydn—three 
studies which, on a second reading, appear to be by far the 
best of the series. To quote from these three chapters to the 
extent they deserve is impossible, but I cannot resist referring 
the reader to the three passages, all of exceptional excellence, 
in which Sir Hubert deals with the influence exercised on 
Handel in writing for the voice by his intercourse with the 
Italians, the position of Haydn in the history of music as 
“the first great representative composer of modern secular 
music,” and the position of Bach as— 
“ of all things, first and foremost, an organist. 
Even in writing for voices, or for the violin, or the lavichord, 
Bach uses forms of expression which are bi sromed from the 
organ style. The effect of the works as wholes is sublime ; but 
in details they are sometimes less perfectly adapted to the 
means of expression than works by later composers. This 
amounts to no more really than saying that, as perfect art, his 
organ works stand at the top of all his compositions ; though 
in many other works the spirit which expresses itself is as 
great and beautiful, and even more so at times, in defiance of 
mechanical drawbacks.” 
It is in such succinct yet exhaustive passages as these that the 
special merit of Sir Hubert’s book and equally apt 
are the more general little truisms, scattered here and there 
throughout his work, which, from the easy excellence of their 
expression, never appear trite. Of the latter the following is 
an admirable example :— 


consists ; 


“ No man who makes a great step of any sort contrives an 
abstract theory and works to it, for reason always moves slower 
than artistic instinct in the heat of production, and the theory is 
made after artistic invention has led the way.” 

If, as they deserve, these studies run into yet another 
edition, it is sincerely to be hoped that the author will recon- 
sider his decision “not to cumber so slight a work with 
references.” The complete absence of reference to original 
authorities is a distinct discouragement to those for whom the 
book is intended to pursue on their own account the study of 
the subjects with which it deals. For the rest, the only real 
fault that may be found with Sir Hubert’s work is the fondness 
which he displays in it, as in his volume on The Art of Music, 
for over-generalization, for forcing all his facts into water- 
tight compartments. His general theories are always attrac- 
tive, and his clear-cut divisions are easy to grasp and remember. 
But occasionally they are too “all-inclusive.” It is impossible, 
for example, to subscribe without demur to so unqualified a 
statement as that “all the most attractive part” of Schumann's 
work was done in his earlier years, especially when we 
remember that his famous pianoforte concerto was a com- 
position of his later life. So, too, in describing Beethoven's 
fastidiousness in the matter of libretti, is it not an exaggera- 
tion to say that the great composer hesitated “to try his 
powers in opera writing” because “he knew that silly 
and empty commonplaces could only be set consis- 
tently to silly and empty music”? This theory certainly 
derives some support from the fact that Beethoven excused 
himself for allowing Fidelio to remain as his one contribution 
to the operatic stage on the ground of his inability to find 
another equally fine libretto. But it is hardly altogether 
tenable when we recall the words to which, in more than one 
composition for the voice, he was content to set his music. 
In the absence of direct evidence, we can but speculate as to 
how far, in the process of composition, a composer may or 
may not have been affected by the nature of the words to 
which his music is written. “Noble music” has been joined 
to “ noble words” with singuiar success by many distinguished 
composers, not the least amongst whom Sir Hubert himself 
must be reckoned. But it is obvious that much of the noblest 
music ever written has been wedded by its composers to 
commonplace words, and it is undeniable that vastly inferior 
composers have often been far more successful than the 
greater masters of their art in providing for poetry of the 
highest kind the most exactly appropriate musical expres- 
sion. 


W. G. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The first article in the Fortnightly Review for February bears 
the rather curious title “A Lance for France.” It is an appeal 
—a franker and less unctuous appeal than we are used to— 
for a better feeling between ourselves and our near neigh- 
bours. It is very short and very much to the point; and it 
wastes no space in disputing the obvious and lamentable fact 
that there is a great deal of bitterness in England against 
France, and no little unfriendliness among the French towards 
this country. The writer does not talk about Dr. Leyds, nor 
does he discuss serious French opinion on the causes of the 
war; but he tells us why the French, or some of them, 
rejoice at our difficulties and reverses in South Africa, quite 
apart from their sympathy with the Boers. There was some 
resentment caused by the Fashoda incident among the govern- 
ing Classes in France ; and there has been, and is, very great 
indignation at the insulting language used by English ‘writers 
and speakers in connection with a French domestic crisis 
which was not their business, and upon which they were 
very imperfectly informed. He telis us that France is not a 
decaying nation. “If any nation possesses vitality it is surely 
France, and the world may thank Providence that, owing to 
her, it seems likely to escape from the decadence which 
usually follows self-absorbed national prosperity.” The writer 
ends by reminding the French, more Brifannico, that we are 
excellent customers, and deserve a little more consideration 
than we often get. This is a plain, sensible, and timely 
article on a topic of immediate importance. 

Mr. George Moore, who contributes to the same periodical 
a preface to his play The Bending of the Bough, is a writer who 
(whether as a novelist, a playwright, or a critic) spares no 
pains to be disagreeable, but who cannot help sometimes 
diverting his readers, and occasionally giving them new ideas. 
a ap caplaine why, in company with Mr. Yeats and Mr. 
“ontague, he prefers to have his dramatic work produced on 
the stage of the Irish Literary Theatre in Dublin rather than 
ata London playhouse. There is really nothing to be done 
with London: Mr. Moore has tried London, and so have 
Ibsen and Macterlinck. The English capital is effete, 
piethoric, meretricious, inaccessible to ideas. He laments the 
irredeemable frivolity of its stage: in that lamentation the 
artist and the puritaa are at one. Only the puritan, instead of 
seeking to suppress, should have endeavoured to purge and 
reform the theatre (Mr. Moore forgets Jeremy Collier). We go 
to the play for the sake of distraction or of digestion : these are 
detestable objects ; we should go in a serious spirit to see the 
only serious drama since Shakespeare seriously performed. 
Phere is a good deal in Mr. Moore's strictures. Why will he 
talk so much rubbish between whiles ? Why does he tell us 
that Art is only produced in the youth of a nation, and “knows 
no sweet returning,” and wonder where in her flight from 
England she will rest. and decide that Ireland stands a good 
chance—Ireland, which after all is not a young country, nor 
one where Art has not yet blossomed? That the Irish tongue 
is reviving gives the author of Evelyn Innes a satisfaction that 
is surely unselfish ; for if he sometimes writes English like a 
foreigner, it is not in the native language of Ireland that he 
appeals to a Dublin audience. 

The current issue of the Edinburgi contains a learned 
article on “Copyright.” “ Property, strictly so-called,” says 
the writer, “there has never been either in published manu- 
scripts or printed books”—in other words the opinion of Lord 
Mansfield and Blackstone is wrong and that of Lord Camden 
and Fox is right. “From the Crown sprang patronage, from 
the Church censorship, and from the trade monopoly,” and 
“ perpetual copyright was a thing faked up not for the benefit 
of the Miltons and Bunyans, the Spencers and Shakespeares 

- « . . but for the benefit of the smug citizens who were 
members of the Stationers’ Company.” ‘The rights of authors, 
in fact, were unknown to English law until Swift helped to 
draft 8 Anne c. 19. In 1801 and 1814 the law was altered, and 
in 1842 the present Copyright Act superseded earlier statutes. 
Of the debates which preceded its enactment an even fuller 
account would have been welcome. Macaulay's speech is the 
most delightful of all his orations: “as amusing as an essay 
of Elia,” says his biographer truly enough, “and as con. 


vincing as a proof of Euclid.” And no review of the history 
of copyright can be quite satisfactory which omits the full 
text of the petition presented to the House of Commons by 
“ Thomas Carlyle, a writer of books,” which urged— 

“That your petitioner has written certain books, being 
incited thereto by certain innocent and laudable considerations 

; that this his labour has found hitherto, in money or 
money's worth, small recompense or none ; that he is by no 
means sure of its ever finding recompense, but thinks that 1f so 
it will be at a distant time, when he, the labourer, will probably 
no longer be in need of money, and those dear to him will 
still be in need of it "— 

and ended, as Sir George Trevelyan tells us, with a prayer to 
the House to forbid— 

“ extraneous persons, entirely unconcerned in this adventure 
of his, to steal from him his small winnings for a space of 
sixty years at the shortest. After sixty years, unless your 
Honourable House provide otherwise, they may begin to steal.” 


The House however adopted no such simple reckoning, 
and the writer in the Edinburgh points out the anomalous 
effect of the existing law. ‘The article concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the maxim—so grateful to managing editors of 
provincial and evening papers, and so odious to Printing 
House Square—that ‘there is no copyright in news.” Before 
we can be sure how far this immunity extends we must wait 
for the decision of the House of Lords in Waller v. Lane. In 
this connection it is curious to notice that Lord Macaulay was 
clearly on the side of the Court of Appeal, for in the preface 
to his own edition of his speeches he complains of Vizetelly’s 
unauthorised and incorrect version, and adds: “ The least that 
he should have done was to consult the files of the Times 
newspaper.” 





FICTION, 


THE Jew AND OTHER Stories. By Ivan Turgenev. Translated 
from the Russian by Constance Garnett. London: William 
Heinemann, 

YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
London : Longmans and Co. 

DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Peard. London : Macmillan and Co, 

In Loxpon’s HEART. By George R. Sims. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 

Wise IN His GENERATION. By Philip Davenant. London: John 
Long. 

Prairie Fouxs. By Hamlin Garland. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


The Russian novelist, like the Russian reformer, falls readily 
into a mood of pessimism. There is a strain of Oriental 
fatalism in the Slav that asserts itself, in despite of his 
fanaticism and his dreams. The patient acceptance of things 
as they are—a patience that renders the worst of tyrannies 
possible—finds its strongest expression in Tolstoy's doctrine 
of non-resistance, and if so powerful and active a mind can 
find satisfaction in such a view of life, it is no wonder that the 
mujik should submit even to the knout. 

To Turgenev, a political reformer in his youth, dis- 
illusion and the dissipation of his dreams came earlier than to 
others, and his experience of life during his twenty years of 
exile in Paris but deepened his pessimism. He was 
saved, however, from bitterness, by the natural sweet- 
ness of his temperament, for Turgenev, manly giant 
as he was in appearance, had yet the soul of a woman. 
There is no insistant ethical view in his stories, no 
philosophy preached, no obtrusion of self. He passively 
reflects life as he has seen it, and life so delicately observed, 
so deeply felt that one can recognise our common humanity in 
all his characters. Villainy excites in him not indignation but 
something as good, or better—a deep pity and regret. It may 
be said perhaps that he is false to life in making an 
unhappy ending the rule of his stories. It is a convention 
with him that the ideal should always fail in its conflict with 
the real; that worth should go without its reward, and evil 
have its way in the world. And this is to sin with the popular 
novelists, who always bring right and might together in their 
final chapters. The artistic sin is in the convention, whether 
it work on behalf of the angels or their adversary. 

Turgenev’s characters are, however, so much alive, his 
descriptions of manners so vivid and entertaining and his 
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psychology so subtle and true that the hopelessness of his 
general outlook has hardly a depressing effect. In The Few 
and Other Storics, which Miss Garnett has rendered into 
excellent English, we have some short stories of masterly 
form. We are given three studies of that most interesting 
problem, the educated Russian girl—subtle and passionate in 
her emotions, clear of intellect, of inevitable will. In“ Enough,” 
which is supposed to be a fragment from the note-book of a 
dead artist, there are passages of autobiographical interest, as 
there is no doubt the despairing reflections of the artist as to 
the nothingness of life, the vain effort of art and the common 
curse of mutability reflect a real mood of the author's. 

Mrs. Francis Blundell is among those writers from whom 
one always expects good work. She writes with distinction 
and real simplicity. Having her characters clearly defined, 
she develops her story without confusion to its appointed 
issue. There is usually about it some of the finality of the best 
art. Her latest book, Yeoman Fleetwood, is a story of the 
North Country farmer or yeoman at his best. Simon Fleet- 
wood is descended from a long line of ancestors that have 
tilled the soil and farmed in simple affluence and contented 
rusticity. He is not a gentleman like Squire Charnock, who 
wastes his patrimony and looks down on him, and he has been 
uncomfortable at Eton and Oxford, whither his mother, who 
was of higher social rank than his father and never forgot it, 
sent him. His father was a fine fellow, always full of reverence 
for his sick and foolish wife, who only in her last days realized 
what a good gift God had given her in such a husband and 
such a son. 

Such is the hero of Mrs. Blundell's novel, the problem of 
which is a favourite one with lady novelists—namely, that of 
social distinction brought in contact with real love. How 
Simon loves Rachel Charnock ; how he saves her from the 
drunkard, Edward Gifford ; from the roué, Sir Walter Brooke ; 
and, with the help of Mrs. Fitzherbert, from the Prince of 
Wales himself, and how it all ends, will be found described in 
Yeoman Fleetwood with no uncertain pen. We sometimes 
doubt the generalization of the authoress, but we never doubt 
her people. They are all alive—even the best of them. 

Yeoman Fleetwood is essentially the work of a woman. It 
combines the ideals of Charlotte Bronté with the morals of 
Maria Edgeworth. It is the work of one who loves strength 
but hates lawlessness. In consequence its restraint sometimes 
becomes irksome and its moralizing priggish; but, for the 
same reason, it is profoundly interesting. It is undoubtedly a 
book to read. 

“The Dangers of Matchmaking” might very well be the 
sub-title of Donna Teresa, by Miss F. M. Peard. Teresa had a 
sister, Sylvia, who was pretty but stupid. Walter Wilbraham 
was nothing if not intellectual—in fact he was a prig. He 
was attracted however by Sylvia, and Teresa determined to 
marry them. She kept Wilbraham (she never could think of 
him as Walter) in ignorance of Sylvia's stupidity by supplying 
the intellect herself. The result was inevitable, and it is not 
shirked by Miss Peard, who works it out to its limits and even 
beyond them. Donna Teresa is quite an able little story, told 
casily, with some skill in character drawing. 

The most interesting thing, perhaps, about Mr. George R. 
Sims’ Jn London's Heart, is the totally false impression of 
London that it gives. Not that we wish to suggest that Mr. 
Sims is ignorant of the secret of the great metropolis. We 
believe him to be a storehouse of curious information on the 
subject. It is the exigencies of melodrama that require such 
startling colours that the subject becomes unrecognisable. 
For all that we must admit to having found Jn London's Heart 
one of the most exciting sensational works we have read since 
The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. Putting aside all character 
interest, style, or description, it has the interest of a cleverly 
worked out story. The misuse of coincidence is generally 
the stumbling-block in such books. Coincidence is used in 
In London's Heart, but merely to compass the action, never to 
help out a difficulty. It is likely to be a popular success. 

When Arthur Eeles’ eccentric uncle died and left him the 
wardship of his only daughter who had been brought up in 
total ignorance and without knowing anybody, he doubtless, 
being a man of humour, anticipated interesting developments. 
What happened he probably did not foresee, for who could 
guess that the proper, staid young lawyer should fall in love 
with the beautiful savage? His respectability gets the better 


of him in the end, and he does notimarry the girl in whom he 
has succeeded in awakening an answering affection, but makes 
a much more suitable match ; but meanwhile he has success- 
fully prevented her from becoming happy with at least one of 
the men who fell in love with her. Wise in His Generation is 
a wildly improbable and rather uncomfortable story, but it is 
naturally told and contains some fair satire, and a few 
characters that we do not at once forget. We shall be 
surprised if Mr. Philip Davenant does not do some much 
better work. 

Prairie Folks is a charming collection of tales of the prairie 
land of the West of America by the author of Many Travelled 
Roads. Mr. Hamlin Garland loves the people he describes 
and consequently he describes them well. Their loves, their 
troubles, their religious difficulties, all the details of their lives 
and deaths are described with a humourist's tenderness and a 
poet's sympathy. The prose stories are best, though some of 
the verses scattered through the book have feeling and 
felicity. Prairie Folks has many of the weaknesses of our 
Kailyard school, but it has also the same power of winning at 
first sight. 
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“ Sumptuously got up, printing and binding being alike of the 
finest—there are engravings worth looking upon, and the literary 
quality is admirably maintained.”—Outlook. 

“The review is well up-to-date. . . . . The typography, 
pictorial illustrations and binding are as admirable as ever.""— 
Globe. 

“The ‘Anglo-Saxon Review’ for December presents as 
magnificent an appearance as ever, a binding of Charles I. in 1628 
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Leiprig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. t 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Brussels—Messrs. J. Lebeque and Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine, ; J 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade. 

41 and 43. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


United States—The International News Company, 83 and 85, 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 1 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Cafetown— Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, Mount 
Road. | 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Suoscriptions 
are received. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow column. 


Full Page. 4 Page. 4 Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.......... $10.0 0 45 0° © £210 © 43 6 8 
Back cover or last page 
facing matter .......+6 9° 380 2? ° 250 3°00 
Other Paes ceccccccsces 80 °0 4 200 213 4 
Smaller spaces— os. Xd inch, wrent column. 
6s narrow ,, 


18, an line, broad column. 
8d. > narrow column. 
Companies, £12 per page. 
Advertisements should be received not later than Thursday 
Morning in each week. 
The Title-page and Index of Volume XX. may be obtained, gratis, 
on application to the Publishers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C. 
~ SCH OOLS. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of MARCH. 
Bay enquiry — be: made of the Head Master. 


CHRIST’S “COLLEGE, 


BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., 
Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded b the Queen to thank 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handboo 
* Nothing better could be wished for.”—Brilish UW "eekly. 
* Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Daily Chronicle. 


Epitep BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.GS. 





B.Sc. 


1s, each. ILLUSTRATED, Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. Ross, CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
fae va ey TS BEACOR | MONMOUTH ee Tee. 
DI RCORS. vons SE 
mee tn th REST. 7 iT WYE “VALLEY 
BRIGHTO EASTBOURNE. Bi 8T. LEONARDS. 


E, HASTINGS, AND 
ABERYSTWiTH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
ABTALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND ei 
iDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-W, 
BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER- ARE. 
BARMOUTH, aaa ae PORTMADOC CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RNYL, BAN BETTW S-Y-COED, SNOWDON. 
“ A brilliant book.”—The Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Most emphatically tops them all."— Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 5g, ; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
L O N D O AND ENVIRONS 
pe» ARE A AB By E. C. Cook aad E. T. CooK, M.A. 


1s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Liangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL & Co., Ld. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 





OUR GREATEST LEVInS SE «a | BATLEY’S INDEX TO “THE TIMES.” Monthly 


Parts, 3s. each ; Subscription for the Year, 308. ; Annual Volume, 15s. ; Sub- 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. Notes and scription to Monthly Parts and Annual Volume, 42s. 
Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. A new | “It is a feat in indexing.” —Star. “We cordially wish it success. —Echo. 
Edition. Crown 8vo., buckram, 3s. 6d “ Arranged on an easy plan.”—Daily Chronicle oy 
“ Contains perhaps the most valuable and striking collection of genuine revelations | ‘We think there is little doubt that there will be such a demand for it as to 
yet given us as to the very inmost coteries of French lite from the thirties to the | make it an undoubted success.”— Westminster Gazette : 
cighties—whether political, artistic, royal, literary, imperial, military, musical, or | “It ts a model of lucidity and ease of reference."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
popular. The book palpitates with actuality from becinning to end.”— Speaker. “ Leaves nothing to be desired.” —British Medical Journal. 


— a a vero , “It is a model index, invaluable for reference.” —Sussex Daily News. 
A COURT TRAGEDY. By Aveerr D. Vanpan, 


“Promises to be of very great utility to a large section of the community. — 
Author of “An Englishman in Paris.” With Six Illustrations by J. Barnard 


| 

| 

} Glasgow Herald. 
Davis. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

} 


“The arrangements as to date, page, column, and the abbreviations used are so 
explicit that reference can at once be made to the issue containing the required 

A KIPLING PRIMPER. By F. LAWRENCE 

KNOWLES. With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, | “tere: X 

‘A Kipling Primer’ includes biographical and critical chapters, an index to Mr SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW RENEWABLE. 
kipling’s principal writings and bibliographies very point in the subject's varied : 
career is touched upon, an las asumm ary of contemporary opinion on a great writer 
the book has a value of its own.” —Outilook. 


information.” -—Morning Post. 
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CONSOLIDATED VOLUME for 1899, price 15s.; ready 


ACCORDING TO MY LIGHTS. By Jouy | early in March. 


HOLLINGSHEAD. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. | 


- —_ — —— —_——— - a “ .» Pp tice 
A SECRET OF THE NORTH SEA. By Aicerxon | PRIVY, COUNCIL APPEALS: 2 Minin ire Lords of the 
i . . y PS and Procedure in Colonial and Indian Appeals before the Lords of nd 
7 ag a pen a “— to tell. and tetle it P ty of f Judicial Committee of Her Majesty's Most waaees —— By 
r. Gissing has a curious story to tell, an Us it with plenty of force anc , ; Preston, FSA ' ondi ern Pr r 
imagination, . cf . . The book has a certain harsh mA me " and aarey | mm Cloth, ton’ a Sa ee 
picturesqueness excellently attuned to the scenes and atmosphere in which the 


asec ele enna moet THE EXCISE LAWS. A Practical Arrangement of the 
SOUR GRAPES. By J. F. CornisH. Crown 8vo., Laws relative to the Excise and to the Stamp Duties on Cards and Medicines, 


together with the Acts relating to Licenses granted by Justices. With Notes, 





, cloth, Gs. | Tables of Cases, Statutes, &c., and also Tables of Duties, including Duties of 
A good, readable novel . . a story which any one may read and | Customs. By NATHANTEL J. HIGHMORE, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
enjoy.” —Academy. Law, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. Second Edition. In Two 


Volumes, 30s. 


2 Ss —________ | BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. | Edited by he 
THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fercus | re ra ae 


Hume. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ The story is a good example of its kind, and even the most expert reader of | FLEETS (GREAT BRITAIN AND FOREIGN 
such stories will have considerable difficulty in fixing the responsibility for the | COUNTRIES). Return showing the Number of Battleships, Cruisers, 
murder on the right shoulders until the author chooses to reveal it.”—Scotsman. Torpedo Vesnsle &c. Built and Building. od. 


ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. By | REVIEW RELATING TO THE TRADE OF 


IN LONDON’S HEART. A Romance. By Grorce 


R. Sims. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 








EmiLe Zoia. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. A. VIZRETELLY. Crown BRITISH INDIA, with British Possessions and Foreign Countries for the 

BVO. cloth, 38. 6d. aid : Year 1898-99, and Tables of the Trade for the five years 1894-95 to 1898-99. 
The book is powerful and characteristic in many ways, and has some fine 1s. 6d. ? 

pictures of French country life.”—Scotsman. ee 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. By Wiuas I 


ROLFE, Litt.D. With Forty-two Illustrations, and'a New Index of c 
Passages in Shakespeare's Plays referred to in the Volume. A NEW 
EDITION. Crown &vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. A 


Dictionary of Quotations from the Best Authors. By THEODORE 
TAYLOR. A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULA 


ANTIQUITIES. With the Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIS A NEW 
EDITION. Crown &vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON WATER SUPPLY. 
Final report of Her Majesty's Commissioners a ag to inquire into the 
subject of the Water Suppy within the limits the Metropolitan Water 
Companies, with Index to the First and Final Reports. 9d. 


NEW ZEALAND MINES RECORD, November, 1599, 
Is. 





REGULATIONS FOR THE VOLUNTEER FORCE, 
15g9. 18. 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON ACCIDENTS TO 


RAILWAY SERVANTS. Part . Report, ad.; Evidence, 3s. 14d. 
ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the Great River. By SOUTH AFRICA. Selected List of Transvaal Blue Books 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of “The Shadow of the Sword.” Crown 8vo., on application. 


cloth, gilt top, 6s. [March 1. | go iH APR CA. k ; Ce d d t Stl 
= | UT I ‘urther Correspondence down to 18th 
IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. By Berrua Tuomas. | Jan. 2s. 14d. 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Feb. rs. | 4 
aia at too Moat te MER tee | NATAL. Correspondence relating to the Defence of. 3d. 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORK'S new e 
Vol. X. TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN, &c, PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. (Cheap Edition) Published 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6a. ’ ’ by Authority. Red cloth, price 3s. ; by post, 3s. 4d. This volume contains all 
‘ ae . ae 2 SSS a + Se ee) ee ee ee the Public Acts passed during the Session, Ry. aon to “sap r= ne 
f ry ry he ig the effect of the Legislation, together with Complete and Classifiec 
DORA M YRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. By Lists of the Titles of all the Local and Private Acts passed during the Session. 
M. McD. Bopkix, Q.C., Author of “ Paul Beck.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. } 
a % ‘ (Feb. 15, 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

















London: East Harding Street, E.C. 








Ri Ses Mache. Mesto owen Wh | 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. | THE BOOK | OF THE HOUR. 


DEBRETT’S 1900 EDITION NOW READY. THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE ™R. FITZPATRICK, as 
JUDICIAL BENCH. | SAYS OF Author of “ The Transvaal from Within, 


CARTER’S BOER WAR. 


“Mr. Thomas Fortescue Carter gives, with admirable skill 


D EBR ETT’S PEERAG E, BARON ET- and impartiality, a full account of the causes which led to the 
AG E, K N IGHTAG E, A N D outbreak. His history is so determinedly just as to have met 
with considerable disapproval in certain quarters where plain, 

COMPANIONAGE. truths are not palatable.” 


Cloth gilt, 1 Vol., 31s. 6d. ; or 2 Vols., 16s. 6d. each. | Price 10s. 6d, 


DEAN and SON, Ltd., 160, Fleet Street, London, E.C. JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, WC. 


Biographies of M.P.’s and Judges, &c. ; Results of Polling. 
450 pages, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
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Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 5s. net per Vol. 
PRATERITA. Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts 
pechaps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. 


. | 
Volume I 


With Engraving of “ My Two Aunts ""—1819 to 1839. | 


Volume II.—With Plates of “Old Dover Packet Jib” and “The Castle of 
Annecy "—-1839 to 1849. 


Volume III.—Containing Chapters I. to IV., together with Parts I. and II. of 


and Comprehensive Index to the whole work, and a plate of “ The Grand Chartreuse, . 


The subjects dealt with are (inter alia): My First Editor—Lord Lindsay's 
“Christian Art"—Eastlake’s “ History of Oil Painting”—Samuel Prout—Sir Joshua 
and Holbein—Pre-Raphaelitism — Opening of the Crystal Palace—Study of 
Architecture—The Cestus of Aglaia—Fiction, Fair and Foul—Fairy Stories— Usury— 
Home and its Economies. 


SESAME AND LILIES. Containing the 


Lectures, “ Kings’ Treasuries,” “ Queens’ Gardens,” and “The Mystery of 
Life.” With long Preface and Index. Complete Edition. [goth Thousand. 


Elements of Political Economy. With Index. (8th Thousand. 


THE EAGLE’S NEST: Ten Lectures on the 


Relation of Natural Science to Art. With Index. {rth Thousand. 


TIME AND TIDE, BY WEARE AND 


NE: Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on the Laws 
of Work. With Index. (3th Thousand. 


THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE: Four 


Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of England. With Articles on 
the Economy of the Kings of Prussia, and Index. (jist Thousand. 


QUEEN OF THE ATR: a Study of the Greek 


Myths of Cloud and Storm. With Index. (14th Thousand, 


THE TWO PATHS: Lectures on Art and its 


Application to Decoration and Manufacture Delivered 18589. With New 
Preface, Note and Index. Fifth Edition. 


A JOY FOR EVER (AND ITS PRICE IN 


THE MARKET) ; The Substance of Two Leetures on the Political Economy 
of Art. With New Preface, added Articles, and Index. 
(u2th Thousand, 


LECTURES ON ART. Delivered at Oxford in 


1870. Revised by the Author. With New Preface and Index. Eighth 
Edition. 


THE ETHICS OF THE DUST. Ten Lectures 


to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystallization. With Index. 
Tenth Edition. 
THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. InThree 


Letters to Beginners. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 


LOVE’S MEINIE: Lectures on Greek and English 


Birds. With Index. 


OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US: Sketches 


of the History of Christendom. THs BIBLE OF AMIENS, with the Four 
Engravings and Plan of the Western Porches. 


if THE ART AND THE PLEASURES OF 


j — The Courses of Lectures delivered at Oxford daring 1883 and 
1884. 


ST. MARE’S REST. The History of Venice for 


se of Travellers. Second Edition. 





t MORNINGS IN FLORENCE. Simple Studies 


of Christian Art for English Travellers. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. net. 
{ (1th Thousand. 


DILECTA, and a THIRD hitherto unpublished Part, in addition to a Chronology | 
from a Drawing by Mr. Ruskin—18s0 to 1864. | 


ON THE OLD ROAD: A Collection of Miscella- | 


neous Articles and Essays on Literature and Art. In 3 Volumes (sold separately), | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
MUNERA PULVERIS: Six Essays on the } 


' THE 


| 





THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per Vol. net. 
» With ail the Plates. > 


| GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS IN PADUA. 


A New Small Edition, with Index and Explanatory Criticiems of the Frescoes 
depicting the Life of the aw Family. The Volume with its Fifty-six new 
Illustrations forms a guide to the Arena Chapel, [Ready Feby. 6. 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 


TURE. The Fourteen Plates for this Edition have been specially prepared 
from the larger work. With Index. [29th Thousand. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lectures on the 


Elements of Sculpture. With One Engraving on Steel and Twenty Autotype 
Plates. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on the Art of the 


Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. With One Steel Engraving and 
Twelve Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lectures on 


Wood and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With Four Full-page Fac-similes 
from Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,” and Twelve Autotype Pilates. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND 


PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. With Fifteen Full- 
page Illustrations by the Author. With Index. (6th Thousand. 
With 
the Twelve Illustrations by TURNER reproduced in Photogravure, and an 
Introduction by T. J. Wisk, and Index. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. In 
Three Vols. crown 8vo. With the full Text and the 119 Woodcuts, 
the Six Plates in Colour, the other Forty-even Full-page Illustrations re- 
produced in Photogravure and Half-Tone. Each Volume sold separately, 
cloth, gilt top, 10s. each net. 


MODERN PAINTERS. Complete in 


Five Vols., and Index. Crown 8ro., cloth, gilt tops, £2 28. net. With the 
225 Woodcuts, the One Lithograph, and the Eighty-nine Full-page Illustra 
tions reproduced in Photogravure and Half-Tone. 
The Text includes the EPILOGUE written by Mr. RUSKIN in 1888. Vols. I. 
and II. (not sold separately), 113. net ; Vol. IIL, 8s. net; Vol. IV., gs. net; Vol. V., 
gs. net ; Index, 5s. net. 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in “ Modern 


Painters.” Cloth, 3s. (34th Thousand. 


FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the Labourers 


and Workmen of Great Britain. In Four Vols. each with an Index, and all 
the Iustrations. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. each. 


SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN. Two Vols., 


crown 8vo., each with Index and Portrait (sold separately), cloth, 6s. each. 
[4th Edition. 


POEMS OF JOHN RUSKIN. Writtenbetween 


the ages of 7 and 26, with later Poems. In Two crown 8vo. Volumes. Cloth, 
tos. net. 
Also a a Edition, with Twenty-three Illustrations in Photogravure from 
Drawings by the Author and Fac-similes of MSS. Medium 4to., Two Vols., 30s. 


UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on the First 


Principals of Political Economy. With Note and Index. Foolscap Svo., 
cloth, 3s. net. [30th Thousand. 


KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. A 


Legend of Styria. With many Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Imp. 16mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [2and Thousand. 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


The larger Editions with all the Illustrations as originally produced 
are also obtainable. See Catalogue. 








RUSKIN AND THE RELIGION OF 


BEAUTY: a French View of Ruskin. By ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE. 
Translated by Lapy GaLLoway Crown 8vo., cloth, 320 pp., 5s. net. 


Daily News.—" The most brilliant and penetrating study in Ruskin is from the 


| pen of a French writer of to-<lay.” 





THE LITERARY YEAR BOOK, 1900. 


Edited by HERBERT MORRAH. 


An entirely new compilation, considerably enlarged, contain- 


ing Portrait of Leo Tolstoi. 


PART I. INCLUDES:—The Events of the Past Year in the 













Books of the Year by Representative Men of Letters. 


' Year, The Law of Co ht and Book Sales. 
Obituary Notices. eras a ws 


Part II. contains many new features including:—A Practi- 
cally Complete list of Authors’ Addresses, with Titles of 
Books issued in1899, with Publishers’ names-- Plays produced in 
1899—Royalties—and much other technical information. 

[ Ready Feby. 9. 


’ Literary World—A Series of Articles dealing with the Principal | 


Special articles on Foreign Books, The Dramatic | 


| PARIS. By Avcustus J. C. Hare. An entirely 
| New Edition, revised and brought up to date, with Fifty Illustrations, in Two 
Vols., sold separately, foolscap 8vo., cloth limp, 6s. 





NOW READY. UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 


THE ARGOSY. 


NEW SERIES. FEBRUARY, 1900. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. The Warden of the Marches. By); 7. The Crown of Love. 
poem ae C. Grier. Chaps. 3-4. Illus-| 8. Letters from the North. By Charles 
tra | W. Wood, F.R.G.S._ Ilustrated 
By J. Cuthbert 


ti 

2. A Title with Honour. By the! go A — Poet. 
Author of “The Story of Eleanor | Hadden. 

” | 10. Mrs. Luttrell’s Husband. By E. 


Lambert. | 
3. Voices of the Samoan Bush. By | Burrowes, 


A. R. Rose-Soley. 11. Oxford and her Colleges. By A. D. 
4. A Slumber — Godley. Illustrated. 
5. Reversions. y John Ayscough, | 12. A Medixval Bill of Fare. By Mrs. 


ps. 7 Alfred Baldwin. 
6, Whispers from the African Veld. By | 13. In the Wind. By the Editor. 


Blofield Walker. : 





i 
} 
Chaps. 7-12. 
| 
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